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Women AROUND THE WORLD 


woo in all countries are becoming aroused to 
their potential contribution to world affairs. They 
are realizing that, at the present time, the world needs 
the influence which they are peculiarly prepared to exert. 
For generations, women have concerned themselves 
with human relations of daily living. They have minis- 
tered to their families and have given security and 
emotional support to those in whose lives they have 
been interested. Their close relationships with their 
children have made them a source of strength to their 
offspring and a constant and continuing influence in 
the life patterns of their children. The very nature of 
motherhood has made women understanding of the 
emotional needs of others. 

At a time when the demands of life-survival within 
the world of human beings depends upon mature ac- 
ceptance of other persons, women loom forth as indi- 
viduals capable, through experience, of understanding the nature of problems 
of relationship. Inexperienced politically and unoriented generally to the ways of 
solving social and political issues, women nevertheless have the ready capacity to 
gtasp the crucial and underlying factors around which the solutions of problems 
of human behavior invariably must cluster. They are beginning to recognize their 
own power in this area and to seek knowledge and information which will prepare 
them to help wrestle with the tensions between countries and the issues which 
arise. 

Professionally educated women are giving leadership to other women, both the 
liberally educated and the uneducated. Psychologists, psychiatrists, physicians, 
teachers, social workers, and those of other professions which have developed 
techniques and methods of working with people are being called upon to share 
their insight and skills. Women are asking how they can condition their children’s 
behavior toward acceptance rather than rejection of others, how they can direct 
their own influence toward adult participation for peace, and how they may 
extend their own intuitive knowledge of human behavior so that it can be made 
meaningful to statesmen and to those in decision-making positions. 

Women’s international groups, both formal and informal, are being organized 
because women feel the urge to throw the weight of their own deliberations into 
the arena of world politics. They seek the experience of exploring the thinking 
of women from other countries. They are reinforced by the discovery that other 
women think as they do. There is the possibility that the great need which women 
have and the enthusiastically received reassurance which women of one country 
get from women of another country may lead to a women’s movement of one 
description or another. This may or may not be women’s most effective contribution. 
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Another indication of women’s willingness and desire to bring about better 
relations between countries and among individuals is the complete readiness which 
women’s groups have for supplying both spiritual and material resources to women 
and children of other countries. Correspondence and communication between women 
are springing up all over the world. The idea that persons who are acquainted will 
have no need to war with each other has great appeal to women. Women all over 
the world want peace and will do everything within their power to advance good 
relations. ‘ 

The urge to peace is universal in women because they have long been the con- 
servators of human resources. Their role has been to bring life into the world and 
to maintain and support life. Women have always struggled against the destroyers 
of human life in their homes and in their communities. This resistance may have 
been without articulated expression, but resistance it has been. 

Now women know through two recent wars that, if society is to be preserved, 
that for which women have labored must be mobilized. Women are telling 
themselves this truth. Educated women may verbalize about it with greater facility, 
but untutored and unschooled women, too, understand what must be done. So wom- 
en everywhere are saying that war must be outlawed and are becoming active in what- 
ever ways seem necessary to this end. They are studying the causes of war and 
are dealing practically with those behaviors that may give rise to wars. First, because 
it is natural for them to do so and second, because it will conserve and build human 
resources, women are advocating the feeding of the world’s children. Women are 
beginning, also, to accept positions of leadership in international endeavors of all 
types, and, as individuals, they are crusading for better human relations in all walks 
of life between groups and members of groups. Women are realizing that economic 
factors cause wars and they are laboring to understand economic as well as social 
and political issues. Probably, above all, women are looking into their own 
spiritual maturity and asking, “How can I identify myself with the spirit of Love 
in the world?” They are realizing as never before that people must find common 
causes and must have faith in the humanity of man. If women can advance this 
concept and implement it through intelligent understanding of human needs as 
well as through attitudes of good will, they will add their contribution to a world 
in which men, women, and children will find it possible to live their lives with 
security and in “pursuit of happiness for themselves and their posterity.”’ 

BERNICE BAXTER 


FLASH 


The editors just received word from President May V. Seagoe that the 1949 
Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta will meet at the University of Chicago, 
August 22-25. Details of the conference will appear in the May issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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Women ON THE FORTY- 
NINTH PARALLEL 


ANNE FRANCIS 


AN UNMARRIED Canadian woman enjoys the same high status as her American 
counterpart south of the border. Single Canadian women have equal legal 
and citizenship rights with men in every province in the Dominion. Nor do married 
women suffer from any legal disability, except in the Province of Quebec. Married 
women in the old, French-speaking, Catholic province are still, in many respects, 
in the same position as minors. A paragraph on Canadian history is necessary to 
explain this anachronism. 

The Dominion of Canada is like an enormous slice of pie which has been cut 
into nine separate wedges. Each wedge is a province whose apex, roughly speaking, 
converges on the North Pole, while the widest part lies along the United States 
border. These nine provinces are joined together in a federation. Under the British 
North America Act (1867), which is the written part of the Canadian constitution, 
each province retains jurisdiction over the civil rights of its citizens, while the 
Dominion government administers criminal law. That means each province has 
its own laws in regard to marriage and divorce, education, labor legislation, and 
so on. 

Furthermore, the Province of Quebec is granted certain special rights under the 
Quebec Act which was passed in 1774, soon after France ceded this area of New 
France to Britain. Under the Quebec Act the province was allowed to keep its 
own official language and its own legal code. As a result, today the province of 
Quebec still adheres to the Quebec Civil Code which is based on the ancient 
“custom of Paris.” 

The other eight provinces use British Common Law, which has of course been 
modified by different statutes. British criminal law is used in all nine provinces. 

Although each province is exceedingly jealous of its right, there is a fair degree 
of uniformity in the civil laws of the eight provinces which accept British Common 
Law. For that reason, it is possible to discuss the position of women in Canada 
in general terms, except in the Province of Quebec, where the position of women 
will have to be clarified later. 

To begin at the beginning, then, in all parts of Canada, education is free and 
compulsory for boys as well as girls. Higher education is open to any girl who has 
the necessary qualifications. College and graduate schools in the major universities, 
like McGill and the University of Toronto, accept women students. Every year 
more Canadian women are turning toward the professions. There are already 
many outstanding woman doctors and lawyers in the Dominion. 

Since January, 1947, when the Canadian Citizenship Act came into force, 
Canadian women have had equal citizenship rights with men. When a Canadian 
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woman marries an alien, she may keep her nationality if she wishes. An alien 
woman marrying a Canadian citizen can become a citizen after a year of residence 
with her husband inside the country. 

Although Canadian women received the right to vote in federal elections soon 
after the first world war, they have not shown themselves to be politically minded. 
There is, at present, only one woman in the House of Commons. She is a member 
of the C.C.F., The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, which is the Canadian 
socialist party. She is an ex-school-teacher and farmer’s wife from Saskatchewan. 
There are two senators, one Liberal and the other Progressive-Conservative, but 
these women did not run for elected office. In Canada, the Prime Minister appoints 
the senators for a life term in “the Red Chamber.” Up till now, no woman has 
ever held a cabinet portfolio or donned the gown of a Privy Councillor. 

There are signs that this political inertia is being overcome. There were over two 
hundred women delegates at the Liberal party nominating convention last summer. 
Over three hundred women delegates were present at the Progressive-Conservative 
convention a few weeks later. Each constituency was allowed three delegates and 
the “Prog-Con” leaders asked that one man, one woman, and one young person 
should be elected. At this convention, a woman took the chair for the first time in 
Canadian history. The C.C.F., a new and aggressive party, is making a strong bid 
for the women’s vote. There is also, at present, a sprinkling of women sitting on 
city councils and in the provincial legislatures, but not nearly so many as there 
should be, since women form a little more than fifty per cent of the total electorate. 

On the other hand, a number of high-powered women are prominent in the 
Canadian Civil Service. At the present time, there are thirteen women holding jobs 
in the Department of External Affairs, jobs which, before the war, were reserved 
for men. Four of these women are now serving abroad. One is the Canadian Consul 
in New York City. Two are vice-consuls, one in San Francisco and the other in 
Havana. Two are serving as second secretaries, one in Mexico and the other in 
New Zealand. Another is Canadian representative on the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, and two of these female diplomats have served as advisors to 
Canadian delegates to the United Nations. 

During the last war, the position of Canadian women was greatly improved by 
the part they played in the war effort. Women served in the Navy, Army, and 
Air Force. Many of them went overseas and their record was good. Thousands of 
women, also, went to work in war factories. 

Perhaps the most outstanding war effort of women was carried on by volunteers. 
For six years, volunteer workers did a magnificent job on the home front. Take the 
example of one community, Winnipeg, Manitoba, where the women organized the 
entire town for volunteer services. In Winnipeg, the first Central Volunteer Bureau 
was conceived and brought into action. This bureau became the model for the 
Volunteer Offices in the United States. In the early days of the war, Winnipeg 
women organized a “Patriotic Salvage Corps’ on a large scale, and this, in turn, 
became the model for government-sponsored salvage corps in every part of Canada. 
Again, Winipeg women inaugurated a Block Plan, which enabled Block Captains 
to contact women voluntary workers immediately when they were needed to cook 
meals or entertain in service canteens, to give blood for the Red Cross Blood Bank, 
to meet military trains, or to do other needed war work. 
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The same sort of outstanding organization was carried on in every part of Canada. 
Many women received decorations from the King for their voluntary service. The 
experience and knowledge they gained in organizing for war is now being used 
by women interested in social service, consumer groups and the like, and is just 
beginning to be felt in the field of politics. 

Although the number of Canadian women working in industry fell off slightly 
after the war, there are still more women at work than at any other peace-time 
period in the history of the country. About 21.6% of the people in industry are 
now women. Most of them work in the non-durable industries chiefly in textile 
factories, as well as in services like hotels and restaurants, in communications, 
finance, and in the manufacture of tobacco. 

Although Canadian women are obviously needed in industry, they are not, in 
general, paid as high wages as men. According to the latest figures available, in 
1946 the average wage for a man in Canada was $36.23 a week, the average wage 
for a woman was $20.08. Although all wages have risen since then, there is no 
indication that there has been any marked change in the differential. According to 
reports received recently from union workers in the field, there are many cases 
in industry where women working alongside men on the same machines on jobs 
with equal rating are paid from twenty to twenty-five cents an hour less than men. 
It is possible to argue that the man may be doing heavier work, but often, on the 
other hand, the women are doing work which requires greater skill and dexterity. 

In other words, at present, women working in Canadian factories do not receive 
equal pay for equal work. There is, however, a growing feeling that this is not 
good enough. Many unions now insert equal work, equal pay clauses into their 
contracts. Incidentally, more women are now joining unions, although it is not 
possible to get the exact figures. We do not have a Women’s Bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor as in the United States, and so full statistics on the status of 
women in industry are not always available. 

This matter of labor legislation is strictly a provincial, not a Dominion, affair. 
However, both the C.C.F. and the Progressive-Conservative parties have written 
the equal pay, equal work principle into their platforms. And the Liberal govern 
ment, now in power, has accepted the principle in the Civil Service, where pay is 
determined by the grade of the job and 
not by sex. 

The inequality between men’s and 
women's pay carries over into other 
fields. For example, women teachers 
in primary schools, particularly in rural 
areas, are not paid as well as men 
teachers. In many urban areas, a drive 
is now being made to see that women 
teachers in the higher grades are paid 
comparable wages. 

Aside from the inequality in wages, 
women workers of all kinds, including 
professional women, complain that ad- 
vancement is slower for them than it 
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would be if they wore trousers. They say that it is common to keep them in the 
same job for years while men, often with lower qualifications, are given advance- 
ment. They also claim it is more difficult for a woman to get a job, because if a 
job is available and there are two applicants, one a man, the other a woman, the 
man usually gets preferential treatment. 

This prejudice against women who work is due to a traditional attitude which 
is not confined to Canada. Many employers are convinced that women work to 
buy luxuries like fur coats (although fur coats are hardly a luxury in this climate) 
and not because they must. Again, there is a prevailing idea that it costs a woman 
less to live than it does a man, although there is no case on record of a woman being 
able to buy board and keep at a reduced price just because she is a woman. It is 
also worth noting that Canadian women pay the same income tax as men. Married 
women are taxed as single if they earn over a certain basic salary. 

There is also a considerable discrimination again married women who need or 
want to work. Before the war, in many places, married women were not allowed 
to teach in schools. During the war, when there was a shortage of man power, 
this ruling was generally lifted. At present, there is a grave shortage of teachers 
in Canada—we need a minimum of seven thousand teachers—and so married 
women are still teaching. But come a depression, and, once again, the senseless 
ukase against married women teachers will certainly be passed by school boards in 
different parts of the country. At the present time, the Dominion Civil Service 
prefers not to employ married women. 

Aside from this prevailing prejudice against married women who want to work, 
a Canadian woman suffers no legal disability when she enters into the honorable 
state of matrimony. Indeed, in the eight provinces which use British Common Law, 
lawyers refer to her as ‘the darling of the law.” She can enter into contracts, can 
buy or sell property and she has a right to administer her inheritance or earned 
wages. She can obtain a divorce on the same grounds as a man. In Ontario, she 
still retains her ancient dower rights, which were abolished a quarter of a century 
ago in Britain. Under Dower, if her husband sells real property, like land or 
buildings, without his wife’s signature, she can, after his death, sue for one third 
of the value of the property. At one time, there was similar protection for widowers 
called ‘“‘Courtesy,”” but “Courtesy” is no longer on the statutes. Again, if there is a 
dispute over property and a wife claims her husband gave it to her, under “Pre- 
sumption of Advancement,” the law presumes that it is the wife’s property. If a 
husband dies intestate, the wife has an automatic claim to the first five thousand 
dollars in his estate and to certain fixed amounts above that, depending on the 
number of children. If a husband leaves his money away from his wife, she can 
ask the court to break the will under the Dependents’ Relief Act. 

In the Province of Quebec, the Quebec Civil Code puts married women in a 
very different position. Under article 986 of this code, there is a list of people who, 
because of incapacity, are unable to enter into contracts. This list includes children 
under age, aliens, idiots, and married women. 

Quebec is the province with the second highest population in Canada. There 
are about one and three-quarter million women living there (about one-third of 
all the women in Canada) and, if and when they marry, their lives and fortunes 
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are ruled by the medieval concepts behind the Quebec Civil-Code. In 1946, a 
Commission headed by Leon Methot, K.C., was appointed by the Provincial govern- 
ment to look into and report on the status of married women. The Commission 
was instructed to report to the Provincial legislature in four months. It has not 
yet reported. 

However, a Quebec lawyer, Miss Elizabeth Monk, has made a careful study of 
this problem. She recently made a broadcast which states the situation in its simplest 
terms and I now quote part of this excellent summary: 

‘.. . The incapacities which Quebec civil law imposes on women are not im- 
posed on women as such, but only on married women. Single women and widows 
have, under the Civil Code, the same rights as men. 

“.. . Our chief concern is with the wife separate as to property and the wife in 
community of property. 

“Both matrimonial regimes, that of separation and that of community, are 
recognized by our law. It is immaterial, in the eyes of the law, which you choose; 
but, and here is the difficulty, if you do not choose for yourself, the law is obliged 
to choose for you, since it is necessary, for reasons into which I will not enter here, 
that the regime be fixed at the moiment of the marriage. 

“Therefore, if you wish to be separate as to property, you must take steps to 
establish your intention by means of a notarial contract which must be signed before 
the solemnization of the marriage. If you fail to establish this intention, the law 
will assume that you wish to be in community of property. 

“Now, the rights of a married woman, whether separate or in community, to deal 
with what she would normally consider her own property depend to a certain 
extent on the nature of that property, and here I must digress to make clear the 
difference between what our law calls movable and immovable property and to 
explain how the distinction between the rights of the married woman to deal with 
the two separate classes of property arose. 

“You may take it as a rough and ready definition that immovable property means 
land and buildings and that everything else is movable property. 

‘. .. A wife who is separate as to property retains the ownership of everything 
she may have owned before marriage and of everything which she may acquire, 
whether by inheritance or otherwise, after her marriage. Perhaps I should mention 
here that no married woman can acquire anything during marriage from her 
husband, by gift, sale, or otherwise. But her right of ownership does not necessarily 
carry with it the right of dealing with her property as she sees fit. Prior to 1931, 
she was entitled to administer her own property and to enjoy revenues without 
let or hindrance from her husband, but the word ‘administration’ has a very 
narrow meaning in law. She could not alienate, that is sell, give away or otherwise 
dispose of the property, without the authorization of her husband. When, in 1931, 
the rights of the wife separate as to property were enlarged, she was given the 
right to alienate, without authorization, her moveable property, but she was still 
required to get her husband's authorization, or, in default of her husband’s authori- 
zation, that of a judge to alienate her immovable property or to accept a gift of 
immovable property. 

‘.. . She thus finds herself today in the utterly ridiculous situation in which 
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she can got out and sell $50,000 worth of bonds without asking her husband's 
permission but has to have his permission if she wishes to get rid of a vacant lot 
of land which may perhaps be worth $50.00. 

“Besides, the wife separate as to property still requires her husband's authoriza- 
tion to enter into other contracts. One result of this stipulation is that no one wishes to 
enter into any form of agreement with a married woman, even separate as to prop- 
erty, unless it is for outright purchase of her-movable property, unless she has proof 
positive which can, if necessary, be produced in a court of law that she is authorized 
by her husband to enter into that very agreement. Otherwise, and I regret to say 
that this is not a rare occurrence, if the transaction turns out unfavourably for the 
wife, she can get out of all liability by alleging that she was not authorized by 
her husband, that the whole transaction is a nullity. 

“, . . The underlying theory of the community system is eminently just. It is 
that marriage is a form of partnership, that the contribution which each consort, 
husband, and wife makes to it, though different in kind, is of equal worth, and that 
the gains from the joint effort should belong to husband and wife in equal shares. 

“In the community system there may be, co-existing, three separate estates— 
the separate estate of the wife, if she has any, the separate estate of the husband, 
if he has any, and always the community property. The composition of these three 
separate estates depends upon whether property acquired by husband or wife is 
movable or immovable and upon when or how it was acquired. 

“Any immovable property which either the husband or the wife possesses on 
the day of the marriage remains his or her separate estate, as does also immovable 
property inherited during marriage if—but only if—inherited from a parent or 
grandparent. On the other hand, all the movable property which either possesses 
on the day of the marriage or acquires in any way by inheritance or otherwise after 
marriage, all the immovables which either acquires during marriage, except, as I 
have said, immovables inherited from a parent or grandparent, fall into the 
community. 

“, . . In addition, there falls into the community all the revenue from the separate 
estates of both husband and wife. 

“Thus you see by excluding from community immovables owned before marriage 
or inherited after marriage from a parent or grandparent, the original intention 
of the community system was to exclude from the community what was con- 
sidered the real fortune of each of the consorts although the revenue from that 
fortune would fall into the community. In the Middle Ages, the movable property 
of each consort which would fall into community was normally that type of 
property which would, in the ordinary course, be used for the maintenance of the 
household and even probably consumed during the marriage. Such things included 
furniture, the bride’s household linen, or, if the husband were a farmer, the cattle 
and stock which he might own on the farm. 

“Today, the real wealth of both husband and wife is much more likely to consist 
of ready money, stocks, and bonds; and these, being movable property, all fall into 
the community and do not remain in the separate estate of the husband or wife 
to whom they originally belonged or who may have inherited them afterwards. 
“Now, although the wife is thus theoretically at all times the owner of one-half 
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of all the community property, her right is of little use to her as long as the com- 
munity lasts—which is until the death of one of the consorts or until and unless 
the wife, by alleging her husband’s financial instability, sues for and obtains separa- 
tion of property. 

“The husband alone administers the community property; not only that, he can 
sell, alienate, mortgage it without the concurrence of his wife. It is liable for all 
the debts he incurs. Certain restrictions are indeed imposed upon his giving away 
a substantial part of the community and that is all. He thus controls absolutely all 
the movable property of his wife and all the revenues of her separate estate.” 

In Quebec, the inability of married women to enter into contracts means that 
a woman cannot have a surgical operation without her husband’s permission. Again, 
recently, when a group of women decided to found a charitable organization, their 
request to be incorporated was turned down because they were married and so had 
no sound legal position. This whole situation in regard to the civil rights of married 
women in Quebec is particularly ridiculous since those same women could run for 
parliament or the provincial legislature and, if elected, could help to make the laws 
of the land. To put it briefly, then, at present, Quebec women have acquired their 
political rights ahead of their civil rights. 

One recent piece of Dominion legislation has done a great deal toward raising the 
position of mothers in Canada. In 1945, the Family Allowances Act was passed. 
Under this act, the mother of every Canadian family is paid a graded monthly 
allowance for each child under sixteen. The money must be spent on the children. 
Reports from the Department of Health and Public Welfare, which administers 
the act, show that in the vast majority of instances the allowances have been used for 
what they were intended—to buy extra food and clothing for children and to give 
them medical and dental care which they would not otherwise have had. For some 
time, all the provinces but one have paid allowances to mothers who are widows. In 
certain circumstances allowances are also paid to other mothers who do not have 
means of support. 

There is one major discrimination against women still in force in Canada. It is 
against the law for women to serve on criminal juries, although there are several 
hundred women now living in Canadian jails and a number of women who have 
been hanged for murder. 

There are a few odds and ends of laws and customs in the various provinces 
which might be termed discrimination against women. For example, one province, 
British Columbia, has a different minimum wage for women and men and in several 
instances this minimum is lower for women. In another province, women are not 
allowed into ‘‘beverage rooms” although men can have a quiet beer at a pub. 

In conclusion, it is fair to say that Canadian women, except for married women in 
the Province of Quebec, have a status comparable to American women. They have 
full legal and nationality rights. They have a right to equal education and the right 
to earn their living in any chosen profession or occupation. There is still, however, 
discrimination against working women in Canada, because in most cases they are 
paid lower wages than men. There is also a certain amount of prejudice against 
women in general, and married women in particular, when they compete for jobs in 
the open labor market or when there is a question of advancement. 











Women OF GUATEMALA 


CLARA MAY POST 


F  ygsone skies, golden sunshine, a grey wisp of crinkling 
smoke, rising like a wraith of the past, from a 
distant volcano; Indians gaily clad trudging along 
mountain trails; a ruined city; an amethyst lake in a 
bezel of green mountains—that is Guatemala. 

There the story begins with Alvarado, cruel and 
ambitious captain of Cortez. Having completed a more 
or less successful campaign against the Mayas, he 
hastened back to Spain there to defend his name, his 
honor, and his achievements against his maligners at 
Court. One can imagine with what honor the hero was 
received, with what blandishments he was greeted by the 
ladies of the Court, and with what glowing accounts he 
must have entertained them. His graces did not fail 
him, for his winning smile, glib speech, and handsome 
appearance not only won him the appointment of 
Captain General and Governor of the Kingdom of 
Guatemala, but also a bride of twenty-two summers, 
Beatriz de la Cueva, sister of his dead wife and niece 
of the Duke of Albuquerque, head of one of the noblest and most powerful families 
of Spain. 

She was no ordinary court lady to brave the dangers of the sea voyage, fevers 
that had killed her sister, enmity of the Mayas, and the crudities of life in the New 
World. Three years later, by an irony of fate, Alvarado, after facing the dangers 
of warfare, was killed when a horse fell upon him. The beautiful and imperious 
Beatriz had two great obsessions, her love for her husband and an overpowering 
ambition. When the news reached the capital, Beatriz, in an agony of mourning, 
draped her palace inside and out in black and reviled God for the sorrow that had 
come upon her. The horrified populace feared Almighty vengenance would over- 
take her. However, despite her mourning, Beatriz did not relinquish her plan to be 
named Alvarado’s successor. On September 9, 1541, she signed a decree of investi- 
ture making herself Governor and so became the only woman ever to head a govern- 
ment in either of the Americas. But her new title was a name only. A three-days’ 
thunderstorm increasing in fury was followed by a slight earthquake that opened a 
gap in Agua, a neighboring volcano. Tons of water released on the town completely 
destroyed it together with most of the inhabitants, including the hapless Beatriz. 

Today, after a lapse of four hundred years, the Indians of Guatemala number 
three and a quarter million, approximately sixty per cent of the entire population. 
They can trace their ancestry back to the early Mayas, who for the most part were a 
peaceful, enlightened people. These descendants are proud of their lineage and fre- 
quently display it in symbols on their clothing. Native wealth and records having 
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been destroyed systematically by the Spaniards, their chief inheritance is their 
artistry. Every mother passes on to her daughter the art of weaving and of using de- 
sign and color peculiar to her own district. Her huipil, or blouse, may require three 
months to complete. Not only weaving on hand looms, but brush work, basketry, dye- 
ing, spinning, pottery, and mat-making are some of the skills imparted. The length of 
a skirt or the set of a blouse never worries the Indian woman. For her, fashion never 
changes. She wears the same type of wrap-around or full skirt and huipil as did her 
mother and grandmother. She, in her way, is fashionable with her handwoven gar- 
ments and her gleaming necklace of silver Spanish coins as is the lady on the boule- 
vard. 

Most Indian women are short and sturdy. Some of the younger ones have marks 
of beauty, but outdoor life soon weathers them. One sees few examples of extreme 
age; neither does one see glowing youth. Some older women have faces that show 
strong character. They manage their small farms with shrewdness and profit. 

Market day is the highlight of a woman’s life. With a brace of chickens in one 
hand, leading a child by the other, carrying a baby on her back, and perhaps a basket of 
fruit, vegetables, or fowl on her head, she may walk a distance of forty miles or 
more over mountain paths. The whole family goes, led by father, with a hundred 
pounds or more on his back. If stopped by a possible purchaser, they may refuse to 
sell their wares because there would then be no reason to attend the market. All the 
excitement and exchange of gossip with friends would be lost. 

There is pride unmistakable in her unsmiling gaze as she sits on the ground with 
her produce before her. She looks askance, if not with real dislike, at the tourists 
who roam the markets; and one can imagine some of the choice epithets she applies 
to their dress and their manners as she exchanges pleasantries with her cronies. 

In religious matters she defers to the head of the household. He is the one who, 
on market days, surrounded by his family, makes his peace with God by burning 
his candles and making his offering. 

As a child, the Indian girl goes to school, for education is free and compulsory 
between the ages of seven and fourteen. Even plantation ewners must see that 
the children of their fincas have a school. In addition there are more than 1200 
schools in rural communities. Segregation is the rule, with girls occupying one build- 
ing supervised by women teachers, boys in another under the instruction of men. 
The primary schools include six grades. In one rural school visited, a lone man had 
the task of teaching eighty small boys. In another crowded room, on request, the 
boys sang for us joyously and exuberantly. At the first pause, thanking them, we fled 
to the adjoining building where a lesser number of small girls under two instructors 
were receiving a visit from the Health Department. Heavy heads of hair were being 
subjected to a spray gun in the hands of a very vigorous young man. The first Indian 
woman doctor must have been just such a little girl, with the additional drive of 
great earnestness, ability, and determination. 

Elena Trejo, like many another, was admitted to a mission school where teachers 
quickly recognized her ability and gave her encouragement in science, in which she 
excelled. Upon graduation from San Antonio de Antigua, she was sent to Loma 
Linda, California, to continue her studies in medicine. Graduating from there, she re- 
turned to Guatemala with the purpose of caring for and aiding her people. But first 
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she had to secure a doctor’s permit. She soon discovered that there were two counts 
against her; first, she was a woman, and, second, she was an Indian. She was obliged 
to take examinations to prove her fitness. She passed with credit, but nothing hap- 
pened. After an interval, she tried again and was obliged to take further examinations. 
Another wait was followed by more examinations. Science, philosophy, history, and 
even French had been submitted to her. At last, after months had passed, she was 
granted a license to practice. When World War II broke out, she returned to this 
country, offering her services in the hospitals as a nurse, studying new methods. At 
the end of the war she again returned to her home country for further service to her 
people. 

Marriage is the Ultima Thule of every Indian girl. Several methods of choosing a 
bride are practiced in different parts of the country. In recent years the boy’s father 
consults a tertulero, or go-between, who seeks out a desirable bride under sixteen 
years. Then her father begins bartering, a proceeding dearly loved by the Indian. The 
most desirable wife may cost the father-in-law $25 or more in money, a number of 
sheep or pigs and turkeys and 500 pounds or more of corn. The festivities may last 
an entire week, for every Indian enjoys a fiesta. At the end of that time, the boy 
must prove that he can till the soil, supply wood, water, and other necessities. The 
bride must show evidence that she can cook, weave, and manage a house. 

As one drives through the country, two types of homes are obvious. One is of 
adobe or tile bricks with a roof of tile and fitted doors and windows. The other, 
which is becoming more infrequent, is windowless with thatched roof. The former 
consists of two or more rooms, comfortably furnished. The latter is simple, with 
sleeping mats, a crude table with chairs or benches and an equally crude bed. Each 
home has its open-fire stove and its metate for grinding corn. In the best place there 
is always an altar, bearing either a picture or an image of the patron saint, together 
with flowers, lighted candles, and bright-colored trinkets. One can gauge the family 
wealth by the simplicity or the elaborateness of the altar. 

The remaining forty per cent of the population, almost 11,000, live mostly in 
the city, the towns, and on the plantations. They are foreign residents representing 
forty-five nationalities and are spoken of as /adinos. The term originally meant 
Spaniard but gradually embraced all those who spoke Spanish, those of mixed 
bloods, and those who lived in towns, as contrasted with Indians: who are from the 
country. They are the white-collar people, the professional people, and the ruling 
class. The lives of such women in the past centered, with a few exceptions, in the 
home. 

As children, they spent six years in grammar school or under the supervision of a 
governess. A few went on to high school, and a still smaller number entered 
college. Teacher-training schools offer opportunity for independence, but the stand- 
ard is about the level of high schools in the United States. Teachers’ salaries are low. 
Americans have opened private schools where salaries are better, averaging $150.00 
per month. Of late years, many scholarships to universities in the United States are 
being offered to talented young people of Guatemala. The Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs grants scholarships in public health and sanitation, the women going 
either to the United States or to Panama for training. Higher education, however, has 
been a masculine prerogative, apparently unsuited to femininity. Those who have 
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had the energy and ambition to continue education have faced ridicule of the domi- 
nant male, which has not been relished by womankind in general and the Latin tem- 
perament in particular. Consequently, women have found an outlet for their energies 
in religion and its organizations, or in social activities, dances at the clubs, swimming, 
and golf. ’ 

But a change is making itself felt. The world’s unrest is finding repercussions in 
the little republic. Women are squaring their shoulders against obstacles and 
awakening to the needs about them and the possibilities of service. Among the 
graduates, the past summer, was Senorita Francisca Fernandez. Not only did the gov- 
ernment School of engineering grant her a degree, but, at the same time, it awarded 
her a scholarship medal for the highest grades in her class. As a result, she becomes 
the first woman engineer in Guatemala. When she matriculated at the School of 
Engineering, the Dean refused her fees, believing that her desire to enroll was 
merely passing fancy. Not until the end of the first semester, when she had made 
an outstanding record in competition with the men in the class, was she officially 
enrolled. She is a member of a brilliant family. Her father, Francisco Hernandez 
Hall, was well known in Central America as a journalist and a historian. One sister 
is a publisher, and another is a teacher. At present Senorita Fernandez finds time 
occupied with a government engineering job and a science position in a normal 
school. La Senora de Arvelo, wife of Guatemala’s president, is a woman of ability 
and was a professor in the University of her own Argentina. She has led the women 
in organizing committees to aid the market women and children. 

The Mercado Central holds great fascination for all visitors. As we approached it, 
a small energetic girl came to meet us. With smiling eyes and in precise stilted 
English, she began: ‘““Good morning. Would you like to see the market? You want 
to buy? I help you.” 

Up and down the aisles she led us, pointing out what she thought might be strange 
or interesting to us. Gloria was her name, she told us. She didn’t go to school be- 
cause she had to help her mother. From the tradesmen she evidently expected a 
percentage. The men, however, brushed her aside with a scowl. Then she would 
say, “I take you to a better place. Much cheaper.” 

And she always did. We parted from her with reluctance, hoping to see her again. 
But a year passed before we returned. On inquiry, we found her, but what a change! 
Tall and slender, she greeted us with reserve and a bored sophisticated look. Our 
bright, eager little Gloria now had rouged lips and cheeks and enameled finger 
nails. Her animation had disappeared. Was she in school? No, she had to help her 
mother. Her father was no good and had left her mother. Gloria is undoubtedly 
only one of many. 

Irene de Peyre is one of the pioneers having long devoted herself to social service. 
A system of nursery schools now exists of which Lenora de Lara is a director. In 
the Capital, Mary Sanchez, an American, is the founder and president of the Altru- 
istas, an organization similar to that of the Business and Professional Women. The 
membership is devoting itself to vocational guidance. 

In 1943, women were granted suffrage, but it was a comparatively small number 
who had the temerity to exercise that right. Women are gradually becoming inter- 
ested in politics and awakening to the influence they can exert. So, despite the fact, 
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or possibly because of the fact, that it requires six months to secure a registration 
certificate, the interest of women is increasing. They are beginning to ask questions 
and to demand changes in the Constitution. Undoubtedly much of this interest may 
be traced to the efforts of the Women’s League for Peace and Liberty under the 
able leadership of its president, Senora Graciela de Reina, who was the first 
woman lawyer, and of Senora de Sellaris, principal of the Girls’ Institute, whose 
boast of self-government is quite revolutionary. Even the servant problem, utterly 
unknown in the past, is now a matter of discussion whenever women gather. 
Whereas an Indian servant once received six to ten dollars a month, she is now 
demanding more. In days gone by, no one thought of a day off or of shorter hours. 
Mechanized household devices cause part of the servant problem. Indian servants 
prefer the old ways and make many excuses for not using labor-saving devices. 

Many women, not Guatemalans, have gone to this little country, become 
enamored of it, and each, in her own way, contributed to its development. Dorothy, 
Popenoe, an English woman, the wife of Dr. William Popenoe, famous botanist for 
the United Fruit Company, wrote one of the earliest and most revealing accounts of 
life in Guatemala. The interest of Doctor and Mrs. Popenoe resulted in the pur- 
chase of an old ruined house, built by Luis Mendoza and Venegas in 1634. They 
proceeded to restore it and furnish it authentically. Mrs. Popenoe’s untimely death 
left the work incomplete. It is now known as the Popenoe House. In his book “A 
House of Antigua,” Louis Adamic has immortalized both it and its owners. An- 
other lover of Guatemala is Lily Osborne, who has lived in the republic over a 
period of years. Her book, Four Keys to Guatemala, is distinguished for its com- 
pleteness and its accuracy. Mildred Palmer is also owner of a house known as La 
Casa de Las Campanas (House of the Bells). It was bought from the descendants of 
Beatriz de Cueva. The Palmers have converted it into not only a place of beauty 
but one of comfort and luxury. One needs to see it to appreciate what they have 
done. In the years she has been in Guatemala, Mrs. Palmer has established a 
strong contact with the native women. As a result, her collection of native costumes, 
many of which are now non-existent, is among the finest. 

The mission schools scattered among the various tribes from the Lowlands to the 
Highlands are also doing their bit. Up at Quezaltenango, Eleanor Morrison is direct- 
ing a mission school where teacher training is conducted according to modern 
methods in a well-equipped building. 

These women represent only a few of those who have a part in the development 
of Guatemala. Just as it is the world over, a great number, whose service will never 
be known beyond their own small circle, are devoting their energies and their time 
to the welfare of the many. The future is full of possibilities for these women. 
With awakened awareness of their power, they will exert an influence that will be 
felt with greater and still greater force in the destinies of their beautiful little 


country. 
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Thx. JAPANESE GIRL OF TODAY 


TSUTOMU TOM HIRAGA 


Wwe we discuss the customs of a country, we must study the history of that 
country. Therefore, before I write on the subject of the Japanese girl of to- 
day. I want to state a few facts of Japanese history regarding the Japanese woman. 

From 1550 to 1850, which was the Tokugawa Shogunate period, Japan was 
closed completely to any other country. In this period the special Japanese custom 
began. The Tokugawa Shogunate founded the feudal system. Everyone had to obey 
the Shogun whatever the demand might be. This feudal system was adopted in each 
family, every member of the family had to obey the master in every situation, and 
this was especially true of the women. In this period women completely repressed 
their emotions. For example, even when they laughed, they never enjoyed a big 
laugh, but only smiled and covered their mouth with the hand. This is just one 
instance, but we could find their repression in their every attitude. They never ex- 
pressed definitely whether they were satisfied or not. You readers know that the 
special Japanese music, the very formal tea ceremony, the art of flower arrangement, 
and the Japanese dress (kimono and obi), all signified their repression. When they 
were in sorrow or pleasure, they sat down before the “koto,” a kind of harp; they 
performed the tea ceremony, or arranged their flowers, without any expression. 

However, this repression built up a spirit of sacrifice. They endured any suffering 
for their men. If they could not endure it, they chose death. I want to emphasize 
that the most outstanding characteristic of Japanese women at that time was that of 
endurance, and sacrifice for the men. However, the men in that period did not 
recognize the women as human beings as they did the men. The men dominated 
and interfered with the women too much, and the women endured it without saying 
anything and only delicately protested through their eyes. This was true not only of 
the women of Japan, but also of the women of China at this period. No people any- 
where were so sensitive as were the women in these two countries. We must admire 
their great sacrifice and endurance. 

Democracy not only enables people to enjoy life and individual freedom, but 
it also brings the responsibility for the welfare of others. The real democracy must 
be practiced with sacrifice and endurance. If the men only had realized that they 
were taking the wrong way, a better relationship would have been built whatever 
the civilization. 

After the war, I saw too many women in Japan who misunderstood the meaning 
of democracy or freedom. The responsibility for this misunderstanding lies with 
the men rather than with the women. I do not mean that it was true of all Japanese 
women. I think that I can separate Japanese girls into three groups; the first, is the 
so-called “old-fashioned” girl who is not concerned about the great change in the 
situation in Japan; the second, is the so-called “Japanese” girl who discriminates care- 
fully betwen the old and the new; the third, might be the so-called “modern” girl 
who goes her own way regardless of others. I do not want to criticize any group 
or to indicate which group is right, but I shall further explain each group. 
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The first group protests the new situation instead 
of trying to understand and accept it. This is a kind 
of psychological reaction against the modern girls. 
Even though they recognize the faults in the old Japa- 
nese system, they dare not put its teachings aside. For 
example, they know that the western-style dress is 
much more convenient for working than is the Japa- 
nese dress, the kimono, but they dare not wear it. The 
second group which I called the real Japanese girl 
is made up of those who realize many of the faults 
in Japan and wish to remedy them, but they know 
that they themselves are too weak to accomplish the change. For example, they 
repress their hostility against their parents because they do not wish to break up 
the family, but at the same time they seek the new knowledge for their children. 
The third group is made up of those who do not care what others think about their 
behavior, because they believe that the new idea indicates that each should go her 
own way. For example, many girls left their own homes to make new homes regard- 
less of the nationality of the man they married. 

Each country has beautiful customs which should not be thrown away. I hope 
in the first place that the men will not maintain their narrow-minded way, and that 
both women and men will come to recognize their good points and to help each 
other. The Japanese women should watch the present abnormal situation in Japan, 
and analyze it with good judgment in the light of history. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat that when we criticize the customs of any country, 
we should study the history of that country. 








But as far as women’s education for their new citizenship is concerned, there 
is yet much work to be done. For the Japanese public, the Japanese parents, and 
the Japanese girls themselves, still need to be convinced of the desirability of 
more education for women. They need to understand the biggest concept of a 
“good wife and good mother,” the integration of the home with the com- 
munity and the state. They need to realize the importance of the sense of 
security and mental independence enjoyed by women who are trained to care 
for themselves should the necessity arise. They need to learn of the many 
interesting professions which women can undertake and to create a public de- 
mand for such professional services. They need to accept the fact that the women 
of Japan will cast the majority of the votes in this country for many years to 
come and that they must be prepared to vote intelligently. And so it has seemed 
best for these women who have the finest education thus far available to their 
sex in Japan to bind together with the avowed objective of building a public 
opinion in favor of more education for more women in this country. 

LuLu HouMEs, “Women in the New Japan” 
Journal of American Association of University Women, Spring 1948 
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EDNA WANG SHIH 


HE LIFE of a Chinese woman is as varied as the social classes in China. What 

can be said to be common to all Chinese women is their position in Chinese 
society, which has been, until recently, exclusively in the home. Chinese women 
have played an important role in the functioning of Chinese society through their 
influence in their families. Family system, from time immemorial up to the very 
present, is the one fundamental social institution in China. What influences that 
system cannot fail to leave significant traces on Chinese society. So, in this paper, I 
shall try to depict roughly what a Chinese woman does in the family and what her 
status, responsibilities, and influence in the family are. I shall give a brief sketch of 
the life of a Chinese woman in the past, as a background for the proper under- 
standing of her problems at the present time. It will give us a proper perspective for 
the picture I am going to draw. 

In the past, a Chinese woman was expected, above all, to be a good wife and a 
good mother. Her sphere of activity was confined almost entirely to her ‘home. 
Early in her life she was taught her duties, which have crystalized into precepts. 
The most important of these precepts can be summed up in the phrase: “three types 
of obedience and four virtues.” Woman owed obedience to her father before mar- 
riage, obedience to her husband when married, and obedience to her son when her 
husband died. The four virtues were right speech, right conduct, right attitude, and 
earnestness for work. 

Connected with these precepts, which a woman was expected to observe faith- 
fully, was the general attitude toward her. Since her place was in the home and her 
activity did not go beyond what was immediately connected with the life of the 
family, it was not considered essential for a woman to learn how to read and to 
write. Knowledge, it was thought, would make a woman dissatisfied with her 
status and hence an undesirable member of the family. The general verdict was that, 
in the case of a woman, “‘no talent is virtue.” 

A woman had no right to inherit land or other forms of immovable property. 
She might have her own jewelry or pocket money, but she was never independent 
economically. She was dependent on her father, 
husband, and son in turn, and the three forms of 
obedience were merely expressions of economic 
factors in the moral sphere. 

However, as a wife, she was entitled to the re- 
spect of her husband; as a mother to the love and 
filial piety of her children. In the quiet way char- 
acteristic of many Chinese women, she ruled her 
house and supervised all activities in the family. 

The daily life of a Chinese woman depended on 
the social class to which she belonged. Among 
the working class and farmers, a woman worked 
as hard as her husband or son. Usually she was 
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strong and healthy like her menfolk, was clad very much like a man in coarse 
jacket and short pants of homespun material, and worked barefooted in the field 
from morning 'til night. She would spend her leisure hours chatting with her 
neighbors and do house work at the same time. For generations, the life of these 
women had been such a beaten rut that they accepted it with a tragic sense of 
resignation. 

Their sisters in the higher social classes were more fortunate, though they had 
their woes. Most of them had their feet bound. This was considered an outward 
expression of an inward excellence, unbound feet being considered not merely un- 
becoming and unrefined, but undisciplined and hence morally objectionable. They 
usually had maid servants to do the light house work, nurses to take care of the 
children, and men servants to attend the harder jobs. Women were, indeed, the 
most leisurely members of a well-to-do family. They got up late, spending hours 
in their boudoir at their toilet. After that, relatives and friends would gather to- 
gether, gossiping about dress, jewelry, and other matters of general interest. Few of 
them did any reading or writing, these skills being considered not necessary for a 
woman. The greatest joy of the great majority of them was in directing their cooks 
in the culinary art. This idleness, of course, did not set the children a very good 
example. It is believed that a family of this type would generally break down in 
two or three generations, because the younger generation, accustomed to a softer 
life, would not have the ability to carry on their fathers’ career. 

Not all women of this class, however, were of this type. A few achieved great 
literary fame even in a hostile climate. Others became great through their influence 
on their husbands or their sons. These women managed the affairs of the house 
themselves. They brought up their children strictly in accordance with the tradition 
of the past. They might also have servants to help them, but they would set a good 
example for their children to follow by spending their time weaving, spinning, 
embroidering, or indulging in literary pursuits. In general, there was a scholarly 
atmosphere permeating the whole family. Boys would do their studies in their study 
under a tutor, while girls would be confined to their boudoir to follow womanly 
pursuits. 

Marriage, the most important event in one’s life, was in the hands of the parents 
completely. The party most vitally concerned was not even consulted. The girls 
were usually so shy that they would run away when their fate was being discussed, 
and the elders would stop discussing it on the approach of the girls, thinking that 
it was unseemly for them to listen to negotiations for the event determining their 
future happiness. It was the parents who married their daughters-in-law, and not 
the sons who married the daughters, who had to accept with meekness whatever fate 
their parents had in store for them. 

Divorce offered very litle problem in the old society. To be sure, there were 
conditions under which divorce could be asked, but, in practice, almost’no cases of 
divorce were reported. The general attitude was so overwhelmingly against it that 
people resorted to other means to settle problems which, in a modern society, 
would be settled by divorce. At any rate, economically women were so dependent 
and helpless that for humane reasons alone divorce was considered a very poor 
substitute even for an unhappy tie. 
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Many of the problems which confronted the women in the past remain with us 
in the modern time, and many new problems have come up on account of social, 
economic, and political changes through the impact of the West. I shall here deal 
briefly with a few of them. 

During the first years of the Chinese Republic, Chinese women came to realize 
that, if they wanted to improve their lot, they had to take their fate into their own 
hands. Chinese society, being what it had been for thousands of years, a society 
where men have always enjoyed special privileges, it was almost impossible to expect 
that the men would, because of the establishment of the Republic, voluntarily 
surrender some of their rights and hand them over to their sisters. So women began 
to organize themselves, and movements for one objective or another sprang up every- 
where. 

A summary of the Women’s Emancipation movements of the past reveals what 
their objectives have been and how much women have been able to achieve in the 
past thirty years or so. The over-all objective of all women’s movements has been to 
free women from the bondage imposed upon them by traditions, so that women may 
enjoy the same kind of rights and freedom and social status as men. To achieve this, 
they aim at: 

1. Equal chances for education. Since women did not have to go out of the home 
to work, it was thought that their education was not necessary. This resulted in their 
economic dependence. To achieve independence in this respect, they think that they 
must first of all have a chance to get the technical knowledge, which would enable 
them to earn their own living side by side with their brothers and husbands. 

2. Equality before law. They feel they must enjoy the same legal rights and ful- 
fill the same obligation as men. They fight for the right of inheritance and the right 
to be protected by law in all their legitimate activities and movements. They demand 
not only social equality, but legal equality as well. Concubinage is to be abolished, 
and chastity is a precept to be binding on men as well as women. 

3. Equality in the opportunity to choose a profession and to work. In the past, 
only the very poor allowed their womenfolk to go out to work, but even then they 
did not achieve economic independence, because they would have to return all their 
earnings to the family treasury. But now they are demanding real economic freedom 
and equality. 

4. The right to take part in political activity. They do not want any more to be 
confined to their home. Men seem not to have achieved the objectives of good 
government, and women want to find out whether they can help to bring the 
affairs of the state to order. 

Theoretically, women have achieved all these rights and freedoms, and they are 
their brothers’ and husbands’ equals as citizens. These rights are embodied in Arti- 
cle 7, Chapter II of the new Chinese Constitution, which was adopted on December 
25, 1946, promulgated on January 1, 1947, and has been affective since December 
25, 1947. This article reads: “All citizens of the Republic of China, irrespective of 
sex, religion, race, class, or party affiliation shall be equal before the law.” 

As a matter of fact, Chinese women, through the work of some of their leaders, 
had, before this, already achieved a great deal of what they were trying to get. 
Schools for women were started long before the publication of any of the drafts of 
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the constitution. Women leaders made their influence felt throughout all the govern- 
ment as well as in education, and they have had all the freedom in the world to choose 
their own profession. Women doctors, lawyers, and professors have been common 
as long as I can remember. This Constitutional affirmation of their right was only a 
formal recognition of what had been in practice for a long time. 

But on account of the neglect of women’s education in the past, it is altogether 
too much to expect that they can become completely equal with their brothers in 
every respect. The number of girl students has been steadily increasing since the 
first year of the Republic, but it still falls far short of the number of men students. 
In 1928, the ratio between boys and girls in high school was five to one. 

A comparison of the numbers of teachers of the two sexes shows the same dis- 
parity. Take the years from 1931 to 1936 for example. In the grade schools, of the 
total number of teachers, 82.2% were men and 17.8% women. In high school, 
91.4% men and 8.6% women. And in the higher education level, 94.2% men 
and 5.8% women. These figures reveal the fact that women have not achieved 
practical equality with men, and the higher the level of education, the greater the 
disparity. But the disparity is certainly diminishing every year. 

It will be some time yet before the girls will have an equal chance in the real 
sense of the word. It is easy to incorporate the idea of equality in the law, but it is 
very difficult to break the idea that women should not be sent to school. The only 
way to achieve this social revolution is through education, which is a slow though 
sure process. 

Even among those who believe in education for women, there is no agreement 
as to whether women should be given the same kind of education as men. Some 
believe that, for very obvious reasons, the content of women’s education should be 
different from that of men’s education. They, especially male sympathizers, reaffirm 
the traditional belief that women’s place is in the home, though they also believe 
that proper education would make the management of home a success as an im- 
portant contributing factor to the successes of their husbands. Others, especially 
women leaders themselves, believe that there should not be any difference in the 
content of their education. It they are to shoulder the same kind of responsibility 
men have to shoulder, then they should be prepared for their task in the same way 
in which the men are being prepared. This is still a moot question, engaging the at- 
tention of many of the leading sociologists in China. 

The practical inequality is even more apparent in occupations other than the pro- 
fessions. In factories, the number of men and women is about the same. In 1930, 
of the total number 802,348 workers in factories in 29 cities, 46.4% were men, 
46.7% women, and 6.9% children. In 1933, of the total number of 753,295 
workers, 35.8% were men, 56% women, and 8.2% children. The reasons for the 
majority of women here are: first, the lower wages of women and children; and, 
second, the lower level of knowledge required. Women do not receive the same 
pay for the same job, and many more of them are illiterate than are men. 

In other professions and jobs, including business, navigation, teaching, police and 
government employment, the law, journalism, medicine, engineering, agriculture, 
labor, and education, in the year 1933, 97.4% were men and 2.6% women. 
Apart from teachers and students, the number of women in other professions in 
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comparison with men is pitiably low. However, the very fact that they are making 
headway and that some of them are actually working shoulder to shoulder with men 
is progress. No country in the world has had equality in the numerical sense. There 
will always be some difference between the work of women and men. There is no 
doubt that the number of women in professions will increase, but in some profes- 
sions there will never be an equal number of women and men. It may, in fact, be 
good for the whole society that things should remain so. It takes differences as well 
as sameness to make a harmonious society, complete in every respect. 

Having won the legal rights of equality, Chinese women are now moving on to 
engage themselves in practical issues. At the same time, they are also concerned 
with larger issues of the day. In other words, they have broadened their outlook 
and taken into their province the affairs of the state and of the world. Mrs. Liu Wang 
Li-ning, leader of liberal party, said: 

“The Women’s Movement means the revolution of women. The Chinese Women’s Movement 


is the revolution by Chinese women. The scope of our revolution is very broad. It is our hope to 
eradicate the old way of life through our own effort and to create a new way of life.” 


Specifically, she thinks that women of today should fulfill the following mis- 
sions: first, to emancipate those women who do not have a chance to get an 
education and to raise their status to a position where they can enjoy the same rights 
and privileges as do those who are literate and who belong to higher social classes; 
second, to work together with all who are bound by the same purpose, to effect a 
fundamental change in Chinese society, so as to eradicate all that is stagnant and 
corrupt and to introduce into this dying body new vitality and force. They also see 
the absolute necessity of self-examination on the part of the women as a means to 
gain respect and to effect a real change in the traditional attitude of people toward 
them. 

To give the readers an idea what the Chinese women are actually doing and think- 
ing, the following examples are cited. Mrs. New spends her life in the country 
working for rural education. She saves money to establish organizations in the 
country for the benefit of the rural people. Through these organizations, she initiates 
hundreds of country women into the practical courses of home economics, co-opera- 
tives, and gardening. She is also organizing self-supporting social groups and a 
primary school. She has six goals for the rural people: (1) self-support, (2) co- 
operation, (3) thrift and perseverance, (4) freedom from superstition, (5) a 
philosophy of life, and (6) leisure and proper amusement. 

There are other women who devote their lives to raising the status of the lower 
classes and to eliminating illiteracy and ignorance in China. Mrs. Y. C. Wu, wife 
of a prominent chemical engineer in China, is a most fascinating character. She has 
been helping Mr. Wu since the opening of his four chemical factories. Unlike most 
of the Chinese women, Mrs. Wu is both intellectual and practical. Even though 
this couple owns factories, they live a simple life in the factory among the laborers. 
Mrs. Wu had seventy to eighty woman laborers with her at the time she was inter- 
viewed by a newspaperman. The Wus occupied only one private bedroom in the fac- 
tory. Besides managing the affairs of the factory, Mrs. Wu devotes her time to the 
welfare of her women laborers. They all live in the factory. After their regular work- 
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ing hours, they attend adult school, where they learn the essentials of reading and 
writing. Mrs. Wu is the director of the school. There is also a club room for recrea- 
tion. She often says, “If only the employers were sincere enough to help the em- 
ployee and be sympathetic, there would not be trouble between the capitalists and 
their employees. Let us treat the laborers as our own family folks. We shall be 
happy and co-operative together.” More than that, out of her own pocket, Mrs. Wu 
saves money to create an education fund for poor youths. Every year she supports 
twelve students in college. In fact, to help poor and sick people was one of the old 
Chinese ladies’ virtues. They were thrifty themselves but very generous in helping 
others. This seems to have been forgotten these days. Mrs. Wu has brought it back 
to life. Mrs. K. C. Hwang, the wife of a leading revolutionist in the first Chinese 
Republic, thinks that education is the fundamental work for women. Especially 
under present conditions, when there are not even many men who are well educa- 
ted, women should deem education their right profession. “Many orphans and 
crippled children have been neglected,” she said; “so besides taking care of her 
own home, a privileged woman should take time out to help other less fortunate 
ones to get an education.” 

There is an ambitious program now for child welfare in the whole of China 
under the Women’s Advisory Council of New Life Movement in Nanking. Branches 
of this organization are established in all big cities to provide for child welfare. 

As to social work, such as maternity clinics to give pre-natal advice, social welfare 
clinics to settle family problems, organizations to train maid servants, little has been 
done in the past. The Young Women’s Christian Association and a few hospitals 
have been the only organizations established. Co-operative work between men and 
women is necessary; however more women than men are interested in social wel- 
fare work. 

Finally, aesthetic appreciation in art and gardening has always been strong 
among Chinese women. It is tragic to say that, at present, China seems too poor and 
chaotic to talk about art. Few are able to advocate and patronize it. However, for 
the health of the nation and of the family, and to keep the spirit of youth in us, 
Chinese women agree that art should not be neglected. 

For those who believe also in larger issues, the emancipation of the country as a 
whole appears as a necessary prerequisite to a better life for women. They hitch their 
lot to the lot of their country. Because of the growing crisis in China, this tendency 
grows stronger every day. The problems of Chinese women are no longer problems 
separate from other problems the Chinese have to face as a whole people. 

No final words can yet be said about the Chinese women. The Chinese people as 
a whole have to discover what their future is going to be. 
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Fiv< STATUS OF WOMEN 
IN KOREA 


WHANG-KYUNG (EVELYN) KOH 


HAT women were born to serve men was never a constitutional or national law 

set down on paper in Korea, but it was an unwritten law that in the past ruled 
the lives of Korean women and rules them today to an amazing degree. However, 
to simplify this subject, I shall write on Women’s Status in Korea in three periods: 
Women’s Status in Old Korea, Women’s Status in Modern Korea up to 1945, and 
Women’s Status in Liberated Korea since 1945. 


I. WOMEN’s STATUS IN OLD KOREA 


The Three Obediences 


In the past, the foundation of Woman’s life rested on the rules of the Three 
Obediences. Up to the time of her marriage, she owed unquestioning obedience to 
her father; after marriage, she owed unquestioning obedience to her husband. If 
her husband died, she owed unquestioning obedience to her son. Thus her narrow 
and often thorny path was built on a foundation of unexamined, untested bricks 
made up of the straw and clay of the accepted superiority of men. 


The Birth of a Girl 


From birth, a girl was an unwelcome member of the family. As soon as the 
family knew that the baby was a girl, the weather in the home became cloudy, and 
soon rain fell from the eyes of the weary mother. If the baby were a boy, the sun 
of joy shone out, and the family jumped for joy and set a date for the celebration of 
the great family event. 

At the birth of a girl, it was not unusual to hear members of the family, and 
even the new mother, greeted by the words, ‘I am very sorry for you.” The women 
of the family were much more disturbed, not because they disliked women but 
because the bitter experience of being a woman was real to them; and naturally they 
had a deep sympathy with the girl-child who had to face such a hard fate through- 
out her life. 


The Girl’s Childhood and Education in Old Korea 


On reaching the age of seven—or five or six according to the western count—a 
girl was completely segregated from the boys and men. From adolescence, a girl 
was not supposed to show her face in public, and when she went out, she wore a 
garment covering her head, and only her two eyes were seen peeping out. 

There were no schools for girls, who were educated at home. If the parents 
themselves were educated, and they had the time, they taught their daughters; if 
they were financially able, they hired tutors. 

Thus daughters in poor families might have no education at all, and their time 
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might be taken up entirely in the care of younger brothers and sisters, in working 
about the house, in gathering wood or toiling in rice paddies. On the other hand, 
a girl of a good family might be very highly educated. For instance, at the New 
Education Exhibition held in Seoul last fall, one entry gave the following informa- 
tion regarding Korean women artists whose names are recorded in the history: 
thirty-eight women were listed as famous for their poetry; eight for calligraphy, 
which ranks ahead of painting in the Orient; and ten for painting. Out of the fifty-six, 
four women were famous for a combination of poetry, calligraphy, and painting; 
one woman, for poetry and painting. 


Marriage 


Since there was no association of a girl with the boys of her own generation, her 
marriage was arranged by her parents and go-betweens. It was customary to seal 
the eyes of the bride, and they were not unsealed until after the marriage. Even if 
the couple disliked each other on sight, it was too late to back out. They had to 
swear to a sacred vow in front of thousands of people at an elaborate ceremony. 

As the young girl and boy had no freedom to choose a 
mate, marriage was very risky for both of them, but it was far 
more risky for the women because, if the marriage was a fail- 
ure for her, there was no way out of the difficulty. And 
tragedy fell hardest upon the wife because the husband could 
turn his affection to another woman, while she was still bound 
to the duties of a wife. The duties of a wife far outweighed 
her privileges. Her first duty was to her parents-in-law and 
their ancestors. 

A marriage was not made for the happiness of the parties 
concerned but to serve and perpetuate the husband's family. 
From this standpoint, the sacrifice of the happiness of one 
woman was not worthy of consideration. There is an old 
saying that “the daughter-in-law is an unwritten slave.” Pa- 
tience and self-denial were constantly required of a woman. 

Of course there were many successful marriages, but even 
then the love and affection between the young couple was 
never expressed openly. In homes that were tradition-bound, 
the newly married couple never smiled nor conversed with 
each other in front of people, especially in front of the par- 
ents-in-law for the first three years, if they were of an ordi- 
nary family; and for the first nine years, if they were of an 
aristocratic and strict family. The more strict the young couple were in this respect, 
the more refined and well bred the wife was considered to be. And no matter how 
much affection the wife felt toward her husband, she had to show that she was far 
more concerned with the comfort and well-being of her parents-in-law than she was 
with that of her husband. 

After marriage, a woman became a part of her husband's family, but throughout 
her life she kept her own surname although her children had the father’s name. 
Often women were not counted as full members of the family, for in the records, 
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which in many families go back over a hundred generations, the name of the son-in- 
law is recorded—and not the name of the daughter. Another illustration is that, 
when fortune tellers foretell the future, they state, “you will have so many boys.” 
Girls were not even worth mentioning. 

Women are always quiet and hidden in the home but famous men, as national 
leaders, have often given credit to their mothers for inspiration and careful educa- 
tion. 

Women could not be the head of the family nor inherit property, and it was in- 
conceivable for them to participate in political affairs. 


Expulsion or Divorce 


Since the word “divorce” infers a legal separation which can be brought on by 
either or both parties, the word “expulsion” is given preference, for the expulsion 
did not and could not apply to the husband. It was not uncommon for a man to 
expel his wife because his parents did not like her, regardless of his own feelings 
toward her. This was done in obedience to the wishes of his parents, and here again 
an iron-bound rule entered, for the son’s first obedience was to his parents and the 
well-being of his ancestral family. 

The husband could expel his wife for any one of the following seven reasons: 
(1) No child, and this could and did sometimes exclude girls, for only boys were 
counted in the family; (2) unfaithfulness to the husband; (3) disobedience to the 
parents-in-law; (4) talkativeness; (5) stealing; (6) extreme jealousy; (7) incura- 
ble disease. 

However, the wife could not be expelled (1) if she had no home to return to; 
(2) if the married couple had together attained economic success after cooperation 
in overcoming many hardships; and (3) if the parents were dead and the wife had 
observed the duties of the three years’ mourning of each of the parents-in-law, for 
then she, through the arduous duties to the family and the ancestors, was considered 
to have become a part of the family, though her name never, under any circum- 
stances, appears in the family records of her husband’s family or of her own 
family. 

On the other hand, if the husband did not find his wife pleasing, he could estab- 
lish another home with a concubine though neither she nor her children had any 
legal status. 


II. WOMEN’s STATUS IN MODERN Korea UP To 1945 


It is not easy to draw a definite line, but it is fair to say that the introduction of 
schools for girls may be the beginning of modern Korea. 


The Girl’s Education 


In the 1880's, Christian missionaries, mostly Americans, opened schools for girls. 
Following this pioneer work, the Korean government and private organizations 
opened schools for girls. Modern education played a great role in awakening the 
reason of young people. Girls began to be critical of every phase of their accepted 
customs and traditions. Absolute obedience, which was considered as a great virtue 
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in a woman, was questioned. An unnecessaty sacrifice to man or man-centered 
society seemed to them criminal. 


Marriage 


An educated girl wants to express her own opinion about her own marriage, 
giving as a definite reason that she must be responsible for her new home. Since 
the chances to associate freely with the boys are limited, arrangement by parents is 
still expected, but she insists upon the final decision. It is interesting to note that 
when the marriage of two college graduates is arranged by their parents, they ex- 
change photographs and other references. The most difficult part is to see each 
other before the final decision. If it is certain that they will marry, parents or go-be- 
tween arranges two sets of parties in the same restaurant or hotel to enable the two 
to see each other from a distance. Sometimes, the relatives or friends invite them 
as their guests to a birthday party in order that the two young people may meet 
each other. If they are both working, the young man may visit the girl’s office with 
friends, pretending it is a business visit. If the two happen to be teachers in the 
same school or members in the same church, it is much easier for them to know each 
other. In such a case, they may marry by their own selection and love, though the 
formal arrangement is made by their parents. 

According to a recent sutvey made through the students of two high schools, of 
1908 married women, 1860, or 94 per cent, married by parental arrangement; and 
only 48, or six per cent, married men of their own selection. 


Divorce and Remarriage 


In former days, divorce was always sought by the husband, but now the wife also 
has the right to divorce her husband if she feels a divorce is necessary to readjust her 
life after an unsuccessful marriage. A widow from the better class may also marry 
again without dishonoring the family name; although remarriage after divorce, or 
after a husband’s death, is not completely free from prejudice and is not considered 
on the same basis as remarriage of a man. The ideas on divorce and remarriage are 
rapidly changing, and a ten years’ interval brings a great difference to the view- 
points of the people. 


Legal Status 


Due to the Japanese suppression, Korean women were not allowed to keep pace 
with the progress of women which took place after World War I. As to legal status, 
as the Japanese laws were applied, a woman could not have the legal right to inherit, 
nor be head of the family, unless she was the only one in the family. A married 
woman could own her own property, but her husband had the right to control it. 
Unfaithfulness was a basis for divorce to a wife but not to a husband. 


Political Status 


Political Status is not worth mentioning because under the Japanese Imperialistic 
domination, no Korean had any political right. However, it is quite significant to 
note that a group of women secretly known as the Women’s Patriotic Association 
were well organized and took a very active part in the Korean Independent Move- 
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ment in 1919 in response to the principle of self-determination proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Wilson. Many women were imprisoned and tortured to death, but the women’s 
political movement remained underground for twenty-six years and burst out at 
the time of the liberation by the allied forces. 


III. WOMEN’s STATUS IN LIBERATED KOREA SINCE 1945 


Dual Liberation 

The day Korea was liberated from the Japanese yoke was August 15, 1945. Many 
changes were brought to Korea, but the most significant change was that brought to 
women. Korean men wete liberated politically, but Korean women were liberated 
both politically and socially. ““Dual Liberation” we call it. 


Education 

In South Korea, the area of the United States Army occupation, all the colleges 
and universities which were reserved only for men were opened to women although 
there were previously three women’s colleges including one women’s medical col- 
lege. No school is allowed to discriminate against women. Women principals were 
appointed for the public schools. Even women professors and instructors are em- 
ployed at the National University, where most of the students are men. 


Women in Government 

A national Women’s Bureau has been established for the first time. The functions 
include advice on all governmental policies affecting the social, economic, political, 
and cultural amelioration of Korean women. The purpose is to advance the position 
of women and to promote their participation in public life. 

There are four women in the Korean Interim Legislative Assembly and three in 
high administrative posts, including the chiefs of the Women’s Police Bureau 
(rather an innovation in Asia), the Nursing Affairs Section, and the Women’s 
Bureau. 


Woman Suffrage 

For the first time, adult suffrage for men and women exists in Korea. The elec- 
tion date of May 9, 1948 was set to elect representatives to form the National Assem- 
bly which is to bring a new Independent Democratic Government under the super- 
vision and observation of the United Nations Commission on Korea. These 
representatives were sent to carry out the resolution made by the United Nations 
General Assembly. 


Legal Status 

Legal status of women in regard to property, divorce, and guardianship of chil- 
dren has not as yet been changed, but the birth of a new country will automatically 
accompany a new constitution and laws. We believe and hope that the new laws 
will guarantee equal rights to women. Already public prostitution, which was 
forced upon Korea by the Japanese soon after its annexation in 1910, was out-lawed 
on February 14, 1948 because of the great efforts of women legislators and women’s 


groups. 














Fs ROLE OF WOMEN IN EGYPT 


ASMA FAHMY 


ft ong STATUs of women in Egypt can best be judged by the opportunities available 

to them in certain important fields, such as education and work outside the 
home. Their status can also be determined by the responsibilities which they under- 
take and the rights they enjoy in the political, social, and economic spheres. 

The right of women to learn is no longer questioned. As a result of the general 
awakening of the country after the Revolution for the Independence in 1919, the 
education of women in Egypt made remarkable progress. The saying of the 
Prophet of Islam that the pursuit of knowledge was a duty enjoined upon every 
moslem man and women was often quoted to enhance enthusiasm for women’s 
education. The first Egyptian Parliament in its first sitting in 1924 made elementary 
education free and compulsory for both boys and girls between the ages of seven 
and twelve. In 1928 girls not only were admitted to the University of Cairo, but 
they were accorded the greatest applause of the men students. Now girls are 
admitted to all the faculties of the universities, even the faculty of engineering, but 
they prefer medicine, science, and arts. They sit for all public examinations and 
they usually outshine the men students. No longer can men say that women are 
inferior in intellectual pursuits. 

It must be admitted, however, that the number of girls at schools is still much 
smaller than the number of boys; and the higher the scale of education, the smaller 
the number of the girls. Such state of affairs is natural in any country that has not 
been long free from foreign domination which leaves behind it many problems to 
be solved and many maladies to be remedied. 

A glimpse of women at work outside the home would clearly indicate the 
importance of their role. Women in Egypt are active in various fields. They have 
invaded many of the professions that have previously been open only to men, 
such as the professions of law, medicine, aviation, pharmacy, and dentistry. They 
are active also in social work. Many welfare centers, maternity homes, clubs, and 
settlements, have been established, and staffed by women. Teaching and nursing 
have always been, of course, the fields which drew the majority of women. In the 
Ministry of Education, women in Egypt have recently occupied important posts 
that are no doubt coveted by the men. Nor can we forget the large number of 
women who work in the fields side by side with the men, or those who work in 
factories, shops, and offices. In most cases women get the same pay as the men for 
the same job. 

Thus, it is clear that women can enjoy and establish their economic independence 
and help towards raising the standard of living in the home by having the right 
to work and to earn. 

Yet work for women outside the home, except in the case of peasants, who form 
about 80% of the population of Egypt, is not on so large a scale as is the case in 
European countries. The home is still the place for the majority of women; and 
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it is the ambition of most women who work to get married and settle down at 
home as respectable housewives. Nevertheless, there is a minority of women who 
aim at gaining economic independence at any price. They are imbued with the 
spirit of revolt against domestic captivity. 

Serious concerns of life do not occupy all the women’s time, whether they 
work at home or outside. In the big cities, such as Cairo and Alexandria, women 
make full use of the amenities of modern life. Cinemas, theatres, athletic contests, 
and horse races, are frequented by them. They appear on the sandy beach of 
Alexandria and other sea resorts in bathing costumes not different from those worn 
by women in California. Any fashion, sensible or otherwise, makes it way into 
Egyptian cities almost as quickly as it makes its appearance in New York, London, 
or Paris. Modern Egyptian women dress no differently from European or American 
women. They are no longer veiled; they mix with men, though with certain reserve. 
Side by side with these progressive women, who enjoy abundant life, there live 
in some outpost of ignorance and worn-out traditions, a number of women who 
are still veiled and who have no choice of their own. They are minors all their 
lives, always dependent on a father, husband, or son. 

In short, the social and cultural progress of women in Egypt can be likened to 
the phases of the moon. At present, it is a crescent, moving towards completion. 

It now remains to add a few remarks about the political and legal position of 
women in order to give as ttue a picture as possible of their status. 

Women in Egypt have not yet obtained the right to vote. This fact may be ex- 
plained to a large extent by remembering that constitutional government has not 
been long established in Egypt. It is less than twenty-five years old. Nor can a 
woman occupy the throne. In spite of these limitations, however, women have 
greatly influenced the trend of political events and the political development of 
their country. 

Women first made their appearance in the political sphere at the outbreak of 
the Revolution for Independence in 1919 when they played a very important role 
and faced many of the hardships that men faced. Their participation in the 
Revolution was followed by the forming of political parties. With the declaration 
of independence, these parties became more national than partisan. Women occu- 
pied themselves chiefly with securing the vote for women and with bringing about 
various social reforms. Chief among these parties is the Egyptian Feminist Union 
which was formed shortly after the Revolution. Later the party became more 
social and international than narrowly political or national. 

The shortcomings of women in the political field are compensated for, to a 
certain extent, by the legal rights and responsibilities which they enjoy. Before the 
law, woman is equal to man in all respects. She enjoys full right over her property 
before and after marriage, and she has the custody of her children up to a certain 
age in the case of divorce. 

If attainments of women appear incomplete, it is not because of any inherent 
shortcomings, but rather because of general conditions of weakness and instability 
that curtail the progress of the country. Such drawbacks, however, can be only 
temporal, for the land of the Sphinx and the Pyramids as well as the descendants of 
the Pharaohs and the Arabs have funds of reserve, wisdom, strength and energy. 











Tu STATUS OF WOMEN IN 
LAGOS, NIGERIA 


SUZANNE COMHAIRE-SYLVAIN 


N THIs article, the status of the Yoruba woman will be 
described, because the Yoruba people form the bulk of 
the population of Nigeria, 85.28% according to the last 
census, 1931. People of different origins in Nigeria tend 
generally to follow the Yoruba pattern. 


IN THE HOUSEHOLD 


Although the population of Yoruba is half Moham- 
medan, monogamy is more common than polygamy. A 
glance at the population figures will make this fact easily 
understandable. The last census gives a total of 45.59 
adult males against a total of 35.86 adult females. If we take only the Yoruba, 
the situation is a little better: 35.91 adult males against 31.67 adult females. 
Since girls start marrying around eighteen and boys around twenty-two in the 
lower class and twenty-six in the upper class, there is about the same number of 
marriageable persons among the Yoruba, so that we should expect every polygamist 
to be compensated by at least one bachelor. However this is not the case. There 
are polygamists with more than four wives (one of them, Oba Falolu, the tradi- 
tional king of Lagos, is stated to have one hundred), and there are no bachelors. 
Such a situation can be explained only by the great instability of the marital ties, 
especially in the lower and middle classes. The case of a woman trader who had 
been married twelve times was once mentioned to me. As can be understood from 
the foregoing, women are in great demand, and, however old or ugly they may be, 
they will always find a husband ready to take them. Moreover, divorce (by native 
or Mohammedan law) can be obtained very easily, and a man who has a wife 
will try to please her so that she will not leave him for somebody else. 

Nevertheless, according to American standards, the status of the Lagos wife, 
in the traditional monogamous household, is one of subordination. It is a common 
saying among the men that “women must be kept in their place, otherwise they 
will get out of hand.” For example, I have heard a man telling that his wife used 
to bring him drinking water as soon as he had started eating. Most of the time, 
he did not want it immediately, so she put it down. He did not say anything, but 
kept on eating while she stood up in attendance. When he needed the water, he 
shouted at her to hand it over to him. I will quote his own words: “I could have 
reached the jug easily without getting up, but it is a good thing for a wife to be 
reminded from time to time of her position; if I did not act that way with mine, 
she would soon rule the house.” This is not an exceptional case, but rather the 
usual conduct of a “good” husband. 
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In some families the father eats with his children; the mother may join them 
when she is not too busy. I have been told that it was the old Lagos custom. In most 
cases, nowadays, irrespective of wealth or class, this custom is no longer followed. 
The father eats alone, and, when he has finished, the mother starts with her 
children. Among very conservative people, the respect a wife owes to her husband 
prevents her from joining any conversation between him and a guest; she will 
answer only questions put to her. Moreover, a husband may inflict corporal punish- 
ment on his wife (usually flogging) or lock her in a room for a series of offences, 
such as infidelity or insolence toward him or a member of his family. Finally, a 
wife may still be “inherited” at the death of her husband among lower class people. 
This is not necessarily against her will, for I have witnessed cases where wives 
insisted upon going with stepsons or brothers-in-law who were reluctant to get them. 

On the other hand, the monogamous wife is consulted by her husband on all 
his ventures. She has a say in everything concerning the house and the children. 
If he is satisfied that she is neither “proud” nor “‘stubborn,”’ she may have a great 
deal of influence and, in fact, despite all contrary appearances, be really the 
mistress of the household. Besides, like all Lagos women, she has the absolute 
ownership of her belongings, earnings, and realty. However poor she may be, she 
has a place to put her things; and, in case her husband should take away any of 
them, she would refuse to cook for him, resort to reprisal on his property, tell 
friends and neighbors, and even go to court. She inherits from her parents a 
part equal to that of her brothers. She may buy a house or a plot of land without 
even consulting her husband. He may care for the property with her permission; 
but, if she prefers to deal with it herself and refuses her permission, he cannot 
pass over her refusal, or even take it for granted that he is her natural manager. 
If he did, she would bring her case before her relatives, who would notify him 
to leave it alone lest he get into trouble. 

Everything taken into consideration, the status of the Lagos wife in a monogamous 
household is not at all inferior to that of a peasant woman in most of the countries 
of continental Europe. 

In modern monogamous households of the upper class, where both parties are 
educated and where sometimes one or both have been abroad, the status of the 
wife tends to be more or less similar to that of the middle class European wife; 
there is more apparent equality and less economic independence than among 
traditional people. 

In the polygamous household, the ‘yale, first wife, has about the same status as 
the monogamous wife. She is next to the husband in the household; the junior 
wives when they address her, or refer to her, may use only her title, “‘iyale,” never 
her personal name. Her advice is taken by the husband about everything, even 
the choice of a new wife. Unless she is the favorite, the status of a junior wife, 
from the second or third year of marriage onwards, is quite low; not only has she 
to “respect” her husband and his first wife, but even their children born before 
her marriage. It is also whispered that when she wants to sleep with her husband, 
she has to “dash” (tip, or make a present to) the “‘iyale.” 

If in the traditional household, the wife stands in an inferior position towards 
her husband, as mother she draws ahead of him; she handles the whip, but she 
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also supplies extras in the way of food or clothes, while the father is conspicuous 
only by his interferences. In polygamous households, the father is generally feared, 
while the mother is loved; and it is not rare to see grown-up children taking the 
part of their mother against their father in family quarrels. 

When the grandmother, usually father’s mother in polygamous families, but 
either one in monogamous families, comes to live temporarily or permanently 
with her son or daughter to take care of her grand-children, she has the first rank 
in the house because of seniority. Each morning, everybody in the house prostrates 
before her, if male, or kneels, if female, while giving the customary salute. Neither 
husband nor wife is allowed to “talk back” to the husband’s mother or to look 
at her face when she is scolding them. As for the wife’s mother, the husband tries 
to avoid her as much as possible. I have been many times in a house where the 
maternal grandmother was living with the family; not once did I see mother and 
son-in-law together. To the child, the grandmother is still nearer than the mother. 
Most of the time, when he is very young, he calls her mother, while he calls his 
own mother “Sister” or ‘‘Auntie.’” The mother goes to work; the grandmother is 
always handy to feed and pamper him. 

The joint family household is quite common in Lagos. If the number of family 
houses and compounds is an index of its occurrence, we should say that it is the 
most common type. However, in many cases the various wives of an extended 
family, although living together because of economic conditions, object to a com- 
mon cooking and pooling of wages, so that there is only a group of related house- 
holds under one family head. Nevertheless, there is always a possibility for them 
to enjoy the privilege of a common household, and they regularly make use of it in 
case of unemployment. 

This household varies greatly in its composition. In a simpler case, one finds a 
monogamous family with a grown-up son, his wife, and children. In other cases, 
there may be many married sons, and the father may have more than one wife, or 
there may be no father, only brothers with their families and sometimes married 
sons. The size of the household varies, usually between seven and twenty people; 
but I have been told that it sometimes reaches fifty people. The wife of the head 
of the family (father or oldest brother) does the cooking, and the other wives buy 
the foodstuffs. The young bride who enters such a household is just like a child; 
she has to respect and obey all members of the family who are older than she. Among 
some people, this “‘respect’’ still takes the traditional form, downcast eyes, hands 
behind the back when they scold her, no “talking back’ even to justify herself, 
genuflection while saluting them every morning, no use of personal names to 
address them or to refer to them, only relationship terms or such nicknames as 
“Mother” for the mother-in-law and ‘‘Sister Graceful” for an elder sister-in-law. 
Her position toward the junior members of the household is more complex; she 
owes them some kind of respect because they have been longer in the family and 
especially in the family house; but they must respect her because of seniority. Where 
the custom is strictly kept, the children may kneel before her in the morning, 
but she may not scold them, unless expressly given permission by their mother, 
or call them by their personal names. She must use nicknames, such as “Gives 
Joy All Around” for a little niece or “Brass” for a little nephew. As time goes on, 
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new members are added to the family; the old ones die, and some of the younger 
ones depart; she acquires seniority and authority; and one day, if she is the first 
wife and outlives her husband, she may reign over the house. 


IN THE ECONOMIC FIELD 


We have said previously that, contrary to what obtains in many European coun- 
tries, a husband has no rights over the property of his wife, whether acquired 
before or after marriage, whether real or personal. This, and the following, apply 
strictly to the Yoruba people; but as they are the dominant group, not only 
numerically but also socially, the other sections of the population have a tendency 
to follow the general pattern, even if it deviates more or less from their original 
custom. 

What is the percentage of working women? In the lower class, all women 
work, except sometimes grandmothers above sixty who stay at home and care for 
their grandchildren. In the middle class, all Moslem women work, except a few 
grandmothers and some of the older “/yale.” Paid work is less general among the 
Christians—especially among the monogamous ones (there are African Christian 
churches which admit polygamy). I have been told that half of the upper class 
women (wives of professional people, senior civil servants, and chief clerks) do not 
work, If we omit the Sierra Leonans, Gold Coasters, and others, found at that level, 
and consider only the Yoruba, this figure may be a little high, and I have the im- 
pression that two-fifths or even one-third would be nearer the mark. 

What is the incentive of the Lagos woman to work? According to the old Lagos 
custom, the husband has to provide shelter and food for the family, a dress 
around Christmas time for his wife, and a minimum amount of clothing for 
his children. He will also bear sickness expenses for his wife and children and 
school fees. This is not enough to satisfy a young woman. Her allowance is not 
supposed to cover delicacies or sweets; her trousseau cannot last forever, nor her 
kitchen utensils. She wants dresses, cosmetics, jewels; she must go to the cinema 
or to the theater; she has to contribute to clubs and parties; she wants her children 
to wear school uniforms and to parade in weddings as page boys or bridesmaids. 
Very few husbands will allow all of this from their own money, as it is contrary 
to tradition. She wants it; she has to pay for it. The custom is even harder for the 
woman among the people from other parts of Yorubal and among the Egha of 
Abeokuta, There, immediately after marriage, the husband gives his wife a few 
pounds to start trading. She is supposed to increase this gift enough not only to 
maintain herself and later on her children, but also to feed her husband. This 
custom is not evident in Lagos, where food allowance to the wife and maintenance 
of children is general; but among people coming from areas where it prevails, the 
contribution of the husband is sometimes extremely low, especially when the wife 
is working. 

What kind of work do the women perform? The bulk of the female population is 
engaged in trade. There are 8,000 market women in the fifteen markets of the 
town. Others are engaged in street trading, the unmarried girls hawking and the 
more matufe women sitting beside their wares. Thousands have shops, small shops 
with about $200 worth of merchandise or big shops with stocks up to $20,000. 
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They do not work in their husbands’ shops, except in a few cases where they are 
on a partnership basis. Their activities do not stop in Lagos; they go to the 
provinces, buying and selling, to Fernando Po, Sierra Leone, Dahomey, and Gold 
Coast. There are about four hundred big female traders in Lagos. As a rule, they 
invest their savings in realty and own from three to five modern houses. 

Housework is performed with the help of maids, one or two for the average 
middle class household. 

A number of women are engaged in small industries, as independent workers 
or as employees. Some have chosen the catering industry; some are food contractors 
who supply food to schools, factories, railway shops, etc.; others are managers of 
hotels or restaurants; many are sellers of cooked food in the markets or in the 
streets; and still others work as cooks and cooks’ helpers. Women are in the food 
industry, preparing gar?, coarse cassava flour, palm oil, coconut or egusi oil, and 
smoking fish. Others work in the clothing industry as dressmakers, seamstresses, 
dyers, and weavers. Some earn their living as hairdressers, washerwomen, and 
matmakers. A handful have taken to the building industry (brick contractors) or 
transport industry (taxicabs); they hire men to help them. In other industries, they 
work under men; for example, in photographic shops and in the European soap fac- 
tory. 

In recent years, girls are being employed in European or Syrian stores and in 
various offices as stenographers, typists, or telephone operators. 

Although the work they perform is not directly concerned with economics, let 
us say that about two hundred and fifty women work as teachers in elementary 
education and a smaller number in secondary education. There are hundreds of 
nurses and midwives, some of them trained in England. At the head of the list, 
we find two doctors and a barrister. 


IN THE LAGOs SOCIETY 


We have seen that women, although on a lower plane than men, play a 
prominent part in the economic life of the town, but are they given the social 
recognition that they deserve or are they downtrodden beings as so many people 
believe all African women to be? 

From times immemorial markets have been organized; they were originally trade 
guilds and had functions to perform in the election and installation of the Yoruba 
kings. Each market had, and still has, a woman president. Under this head, each 
department (gari sellers, fish sellers, crockery sellers, etc.) has a head. Above all of 
them stands the ‘yalode, a prominent woman, nominated by the traditional (but 
unrecognized by the British authorities) king of Lagos. This fyalode, in former 
times, had important political functions, and, in case of emergency, might even 
help in unpredictable ways. For example, the famous Madam Tinubu, a Lagos 
trader whose name has been given to Tinubu Square, was the ‘yalode of Abe- 
okuta (another Yoruba town) when King Gezo of Dahomey went to attack the 
town in 1863. Dressed like a warrior, she encamped at the Owu gate with her 
men slaves and followers to supply ammunition to the soldiers and to fight if 
necessary. Nowadays, the iyalode is supposed only to settle all market disputes. 
The actual owner of the title does her job well, for no report of dissension or 
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e quarrelling leaks out, and no man dares to encroach upon the privileges of the 
C female brokers and sellers. In 1923, the market women became members of the 
1 National Democratic Party, and in 1944 a number of them entered the Women’s 
y Party under a few educated women who have started to inform them in politics and 


in modern ways of asserting their rights. 

3 The dressmaker who employs as many as ten girls, the hotel manager who hires 
a large personnel both male and female, the cloth exporter who has men and 
women assistants to sell her goods abroad, the founder and principal of a school 
with 400 pupils, the successful trader who sends her son to England to study law 
| or medicine—all of these and many others afe important personalities not only in 
the economic but in the social life of the town. 

Many visitors are mistaken as to the real status of the Lagos women, because 
they always appear in public as shy and submissive, and they are never given any 
prominence by their men relatives; but it is only a matter of education and training. 
They have a number of associations and social clubs of their own. Some include 
only people of the same origin and are generally run by the tribal unions of which 
they might be considered a female section. Examples are the Ahoada Ladies Club, 
the Warri Ladies Club, and the Akure Young Ladies Club. Others are sponsored by 
Europeans, missionaries, or government officials. Examples of these are The Girl 
Guides, the various church societies and sewing clubs, and the Young Ladies Clubs. 
Finally, there are also associations under African leadership which accept members 
of every origin. Such are the Self-Aid Union Ladies Club and the Ladies Progressive 
Club. Moreover, some of the most important men’s associations, such as the Re- 
formed Ogboni, admit women. 

Franchise has not yet been granted to the Lagos women, but it is only a 
matter of time, since men see no objection to it. Women have already a representative, 
Mrs. Abayomi, the president of the Women’s Party, in the Town Council. Besides, 
there is a woman magistrate, Mrs. Benner, at the Juvenile Court, and a group of 
women welfare officers at the Bureau of Matrimonial Conciliation to settle minor 
matrimonial disputes. 

Up to now, the majority of the Lagos women, whether educated or uneducated, 
are not interested in politics. When they are, no power on earth will be able to 
prevent these peaceful and steady workers from getting self-government for their 
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WE TTAINMENTS OF NORWEGIAN 
WOMEN 


HELENE HANSEN 


UEEN RAGNHILD, so the saga says, was 

dreaming great dreams. And this is one of 
her dreams: She was standing in her garden, hold- 
ing a thorn in her hand. The thorn shot root and 
grew into a large tree, spreading its branches all 
over the country—and even further away. Her 
dream came true. She became the mother of Har- 
ald Fairhead, the first king to unite Norway into 
one kingdom in the year of 832. From him, all 
great viking kings descend. 

And here is how it happened: Harald fell in 
Jove with a beautiful maiden called Gyda. When 
he proposed to her, she proudly answered that she would belong only to that man 
who dared to unite all the counties of Norway into one kingdom and reign su- 
preme. Encouraged by her words, he set about his task and succeeded. 

One might go on telling many stories about proud and courageous and inde- 
pendent women down through Norwegian history if space permitted it. Let us 
pass on to the year of Norwegian independence—1814. 

One year earlier, a girl was born who should be the first woman to fight for 
women’s rights in Norway, Camilla Collett. I have already mentioned her name 
in a former article about the teachers in Norway, and I have to mention her again. 
When she, as a young girl, for the first time entered ~ ballroom, she asked herself: 
“Why should all the girls have to sit along the wai ing for the young men 
to bid them to dance?” Such thoughts eventually rip in her mind, until they 
found their expression in her book The Magistrate’, aughters. Camilla Collett 
did not think of fighting for women’s political and k +1 rights. She fought for a 
woman’s right to follow her own heart when choosing the man with whom she 
should share her life and whose children she should bear. No doubt, she was 
greatly influenced by George Sand. She attacked all the stupid lies and all the 
false hypocrisy about women. We know that the ideal of a woman in those days 
was the bashful, timid, shy, and modest girl, an ideal that Camilla Collett thoroughly 
hated. In her later years, she was greatly influenced by Stuart Mill and wrote many 
passionate articles in favor of his views. 

Aasta Hansteen became the flaming sword in the woman movement. Bravely 
she challenged church and society. Religious as she was, she would not belong to 
the state church, and she earnestly meant that no temple could be worthily built 
unless also the women took their share in building it. Aasta Hansteen was easy 
to recognize as she walked the streets of Oslo—carelessly dressed, with short cut 
hair and always a stick in her hand. She was met with scorn and insult not only by 
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men, but perhaps even more so by women. She became an outcast from society and 
was happy to escape to America. When she returned from her voluntary exile, she 
met more understanding; and, when her restless soul at last went to sleep, she was 
buried with great ceremony. Several Norwegian authors have used her asa 
model in their books. She is recognized as Lona Hessel in Ibsen’s play, The Péllars 
of Society. 

Both Camilla Collett and Aasta Hansteen were pioneers in their struggle for 
women’s right to think and feel independently. 

Gina Krog became the first great leader in women’s demand for legal and 
political rights. In a number of articles, she wrote about ““Women’s First Duties.” 
In 1884, the Norwegian Women’s Party was founded. During its first hesitating 
steps, the women found it wise to have a man preside, but Gina Krug soon became 
the president of the Party. The aims and ideals the party fought for may be compared 
with the National Women’s Pzrty in America. The importance of publishing their 
own paper being recognized, Gina Krug became its editor. When the International 
Convention of Women in London took place in 1899, she was invited to attend 
and was chosen honorary vice-president. When she returned to Norway, she founded 
the National Council of Women and was its president until her death. 

The fact that women in Norway got their right to vote earlier than women in 
most European countries is very much due to these three women, who are the 
Seneca Falls women of Norway. 

In the literary world, Camilla Collett’s work was continued by Amalie Skram. 
But what a difference between Camilla Collett’s fine and sensitive description of 
a woman’s soul life and Amalie Skram’s passionate, undisguised, and realistic 
description of her own sex! She is, perhaps, the most realistic writer in Norway. 
She never asked whether what she told was nice or not, or whether people would 
feel hurt. She told what she knew, she unveiled woman’s life as she, according 
to her own sad experience, had learned it to be. Amalie Skram was only seventeen 
years old when she married for the first time. The marriage was not a happy one. 
After her divorce, she starte# to write. Her most famous book is The Hellemyr 
People. Here she expréis tb firm belief that man is dominated by the laws of 
nature and cannot escape !)2"8@n destiny, determined by inheritance. 

Next to Ibsen’s Ghosti; there has been written no greater tragedy about the 
question of inheritance in hasrway. One must know something about the conditions 
in Norwegian social circles\during Amalie Skram’s time fully to understand what 
she had to suffer because of her courageous desire to tell the truth. Such a book 
had never been written before—unsentimentally, and by a woman! Disappointed 
and misunderstood, she left her country to settle in Denmark, where she was met 
with more sympathy and understanding. It is a bitter reproach to her country that 
this gifted woman refused to be called a Norwegian citizen. Once she bitterly 
exclaimed: “Odin punishes his presumptuous Valkyrie by chaining her to the cliff 
in the desolate mountains of the universe. If he had known better, he would rather 
have made her a Norwegian writer.” And on her tombstone these words are 
inscribed: ““Danish citizen and Danish author.” 

The third great woman writer in Norway is Sigrid Undset. I believe she is so well 
known all over the United States that it is not necessary to tell about her in this arti- 
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cle. She won her way into the heart of every Norwegian with her impressive story 
from the Middle Ages about Kristin, the Daughter of Lavran. 

A new star on the literary horizon is Magnhild Haalke, who, with her psycho- 
logical studies of children, is well worth mentioning. Her first and best book is 
Alli’s Son. 

Norwegian women have contributed to music and art as well as literature. Kitty 
Kielland has in her paintings given us an understanding of the beauty of one 
particular part of Norway, called Jaeren. It is not the majestic landscape of the 
western coast further north, with its high mountains, rushing waterfalls, and 
shining glaciers. No, it is a flat land under a grey sky, facing the open sea. She says 
herself: “If only I could open the eyes of those who have not seen Jaeren to 
what we have of greatness and rich poverty, of overwhelming power and touching 
simplicity, and make them feel that this part of Norway has its own share in our 
national folk characteristic.” 

“Mlle. Bacher est née peintre. Elle fera un jour honeur 4 sa patrie!”’ cried out 
the French painter, Bonnet, when Harriet Bacher showed him her pictures. Her 
speciality is the interior. She can paint the light as it steals into a peasant parlor, 
flashes across a worn table, touches a face, flames in a red skirt, and at last sinks 
down into colourful shadows in the furthermost corners of the room. Best of all 
are her church interiors, where the painted glass windows add beauty and mystery 
to the twilight of the room. 

Harriet Bacher’s sister, Agatha Bacher-Grondahl, is one of our great composers. 
She was only five years old when she started to compose, and seventeen years old 
when she gave her first concert. 

Nina Grieg will always be mentioned in connection with her husband and cou- 
sin, Norway’s greatest composer, Edvard Grieg. She inspired many of his songs, 
and she interpreted them to the public and helped make them understood and 
loved all over Europe. After Grieg’s death, she never wanted to sing any more. But 
she continued to play his compositions till she was past eighty years old. 

Borghild Langaard, Kaja Eide Norena, and Kirsten Flagstad are the three night- 
ingales of Norway. They have all three visited the Metropolitan of New York. 

The theatre has in Norway produced some very gifted women artists. Laura 
Gundersen was perhaps the greatest actress Norway ever had. She has interpreted 
Shakespeare to Norwegian audiences as no one else. When Bjornson wrote his 
charming story, The Fishing Girl, he no doubt used her as his model. 

Johanne Dybwad is a genius, not only as an actress, but also as an interpreter of 
Norwegian lyrical poetry. Both her parents were actors. Her mother, Johanne Juell 
Reimers, had been Norway’s first great realistic actress, greatly influenced by Sarah 
Bernhardt and by the French theatre. She was best known for her interpretation of 
Nora in Ibsen’s A Doll’s House. Only one person has created a better and more 
human Nora—her own daughter, Johanne Dybwad. 

Tore Segelcke is the one great name among the younger generation of actresses. 
When she played Manuela in Girls in Uniform, the critics hardly knew how to 
express their admiration. One asked whether a new Jeanne d’Arc had come down 
from heaven. 

The sculptor, Anne Grimdalen, says about herself as Byron had: “I woke up 
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one morning and was famous.” She was a poor peasant girl, struggling hard to 
make both ends meet, when suddenly she was presented with thousands of crowns 
for a draft to the decoration of Oslo’s new City Hall—a suggestion which she 
most hesitatingly had sent in. Journalists, photographers, and other people whom 
she had never seen before, and who had never shown the least interest in her 
sculpture, all of a sudden called on her to tell her what a glorious future she 
might expect. She had for some time thought of becoming a painter, but realizing 
that she was not gifted enough, she felt quite downhearted. From that moment 
when her teacher one day put a piece of clay into her hand, she says she felt safe 
and happy. Oslo’s National Gallery has already bought several of her sculptures. 

Kristine Bonnevie is a great name in the scientific world. She was the first woman 
to take her doctor’s degree at a Norwegian university. She was a great inspiration 
to the many students who listened to her interesting lectures in zoology. Kristine 
Bonnevie won quite a reputation for her studies in cytology and, not least, for her 
famous investigation into the question of inheritance. Her death in September, 
1948, was a great loss to science. 

Dr. Ellen Gleditsch very early became interested in chemistry and has for five 
years worked under Marie Curie. When she was thirty-four years old, she went to 
America to study at Yale University. Later, she was appointed Doctor of Science 
Honoris Causa at Smith College. 

In the field of education, Norwegian women have always had a word to say. 
Nikka Vonen grew up on a farm near one of Norway’s most majestic western 
fjords. In 1869, she opened a private school at her homestead, and for many years 
young girls who dare to think and judge independently have come from this school. 
In the year of 1885, Ragna Nielsen opened Norway’s first co-educational school. 

Helga Eng is one of Norway’s best known students of psychology, and she has 
published on this subject a number of books which have been translated into 
English. In 1913, she took her doctor’s degree; her thesis was Abstract Ideas 
in the Child’s Thought and Speech. Helga Eng is today President of the Psycho- 
technical Institute. She gives lectures in psychology at the University of Oslo, and 
she is also a member of the Academy of Science. 

One more name I should like to mention is that of Betzy Kjelsberg. In all kinds 
of social work, Betzy Kjelsberg has taken active part. I cannot tell how many times 
she has crossed the Atlantic Ocean to visit international congresses and to go on 
lecturing trips through the States. For many years she was president of our National 
Council of Women, and she is today Honorary Vice-President of the International 
Council of Women. She was eighty-one years old last year when she attended the 
International Convention of Women in Philadelphia and afterward went on a 
lecturing trip to the Middle West. She is one of the many women in Norway who 
realizes the importance of a stronger link between the two countries. “Beyond the 
ocean bars, where the air is full of sunshine and the flag is full of stars.” We all 
know that in former days many a person who had failed at home was sent across to 
build a new name and a new reputation in the new world. 

Today the intellectuals and the artists of our country go across to quench their 
thirst for wisdom and inspiration! 












S1 story HAS A NEW LOOK 


DORIS H. PLATT 





PF Rarrd social studies program is under way in Wisconsin. Thousands of boys 

and girls in grade and high schools have found an added incentive for 
studying local history and becoming better citizens. In the fall of 1947, the Wiscon- 
sin State Historical Society launched a magazine especially for junior historians. 
This magazine, Badger History, is edited by Mrs. Mary Touhy Ryan, of the School 
Services Department. Her department organized junior chapters of boys and girls 
to study local history together. 

During the school year 1947-48, there were 751 organized Chapters with 14,480 
members. There were chapters in the demonstration rooms of county normal schools 
and state teachers’ colleges, in rural and state graded schools, 4-H club rooms, city 
elementary schools, girl scout troops, junior and senior high schools, neighborhood 
houses, and parochial schools. Current figures indicate that this year’s membership 
will far exceed last year’s. 

What is the aim of this program? It is to support the movement already under 
way in the schools to use the riches of local materials. The boys and girls know 
about these materials to start with and are interested in them. This microscopic 
approach makes history more understandable, and such an approach will help make 
better citizens of tomorrow. 

A Junior Chapter may be part of the regular social studies or language arts hour. 
Or an extracurricular activity. Pupils receive individual membership cards which 
say ‘“This certifies that Jane Jones is a Junior Member of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin for the school year 1948-49. Signed, Dr. Clifford Lord, Director of 
the Society, and Mrs. Mary Tuohy Ryan, Supervisor of School Services.’ The boys 
and girls are also sent blue and white buttons with the seal and motto of the state 
and the words “Junior Member, State Historical Society.’’ Each chapter has a 
charter with its name lettered by a staff artist. And each pupil receives a copy of 
Badger History every month during the school year. The teacher's magazine is 
free. Dues for each pupil for the entire year are unbelievably low, twenty-five cents. 
The magazine, financed mainly by the State Historical Society, is not a money-making 
proposition but a state-wide citizenship program. 

In conjunction with Badger History magazine, a Wisconsin Teacher Newsletter 
is mimeographed each month and sent to teacher-sponsors and superintendents. 
This letter explains new activities and programs and helps keep teachers aware that 
they are part of a state-wide movement. Expert evaluation of reading materials and 
teacher helps are given. References, research materials, and bibliographical lists are 
readable and simple. 

The magazine contains many articles written by the boys and girls themselves. 
This is an incentive for language arts courses. The pupils love to see their stories 
in print and their names, like a real author's, published in the May index. 

Typical articles are biographies of Wisconsin heroes; a column of things to 
see and do; descriptions of local folk festivals, pageants, landmarks; a list of 
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Wisconsin study helps; important dates; historians’ quiz; crossword puzzles with 
historical significance for Wisconsin; maps, book reviews, stories of historic homes 
and places; creative poetry about Wisconsin; vocabulary-building columns; pen pal 
articles, and items pertinent to Wisconsin history. 

The magazine also suggests chapter activities like starting a school museum, 
studying local government, making a topographical map of a region, making a 
model of the town, taking pilgrimages, trying out pioneer recipes, or staging a 
historical pageant. 

The whole program, as stated above, is designed to supplement the growing 
movement toward greater use of local materials in the schools. It is not an attempt 
to impose a new pattern but to co-operate in strengthening the one which is rapidly 
emerging. Other states have junior programs, too, but few so extensive as Wis- 
consin’s. Here the idea has taken hold like fire, chapter after chapter pouring in 
until the understaffed office of School Services groans with work and joy! 

This statewide movement is welcomed by students and teachers alike. It is a new 
approach to history, modern, colorful, more like a game than study. Yet it pays 
off in big dividends for the schools and citizens of Wisconsin. 





t 


BUILDING A STRONG PI LAMBDA THETA 


Contributions accruing to the Pi Lambda Theta Fund through the years help 
to build a stronger organization and implement the worthy purposes of our fra- 
ternity. Members who wish to leave a continuing memorial to the purposes to 
which they have pledged themselves to work actively during their lifetime, may 
assure the continuing promotion of these purposes by leaving a part of their 
estate to Pi Lambda Theta. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


You can secure individual subscriptions to the Pi Lambda Theta Journal to 
send to non-Pi Lambda Thetan friends or students or to libraries or clubs. 
Others may well find the Journal of interest. Through a complimentary subscrip- 
tion you can cultivate such an interest and you can spread the influence of Pi 
Lambda Theta. We have faith in our aims and purposes and recognize that the 
Journal contains articles of general cultural and educational interest. Think of 
the friend, student, library, or club who might profit by and enjoy the Journal, 
then send in a subscription—it costs only two dollars per year. Many chapters 
of Pi Lambda Theta have acted upon the suggestion made at the Portland Coun- 
cil that a Journal subscription is a most appropriate recognition of the fine co- 
operation the group has received from Deans of Colleges or Heads of Depart- 
ments of Education and other special friends of Pi Lambda Theta. 












AVE YOU READp 


SENIOR, M. Mary, “Women in the African Village Church.” The International 
Review of Missions, October, 1948, pp. 403-409. 

Women of the Mende tribe in the Sierra Leone Protectorate have lagged behind 
men in response to Christian missionary work. As no special provisions have been 
made for their instruction, they have shyly attended classes set up for men. Some 
men demanded that their wives follow them, and others have waited patiently. 
Only a few women have come to the church in advance of their husbands. Irregu- 
larity in matrimonial affairs has deterred a number, but there has been recognition 
of the church’s right to determine standards of conduct for its members. 

It has been essential to be Christian or Muslim in order to be assured of burial, 
and the entire community is thus divided. Women’s work is increasingly dependent 
upon the existence of good girls’ boarding schools. The demand for wives trained 
at these schools greatly exceeds the supply. There is also a critical need for women 
missionaries to direct work among adult women and to train potential leaders. 


EPSTEIN, JUDITH, “The Role of Hadassah in Palestine,” The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, November, 1948, pp. 182-189. 

Hadassah came to Palestine as a purely voluntary organization, but the Hadassah 
medical organization in Palestine has become the health arm of the Jewish agency 
for Palestine. The Rothschild-Hadassah University Hospital and Medical School 
on Mount Scopus in Jerusalem, built by Hadassah and the Hebrew University, is 
the largest medical center in Palestine and most modern in the Middle East. Services 
of this center are available to all without discrimination. During the recent war in 
Israel, the Hadassah Hospital on Mount Scopus was evacuated. 

Other services have included over two million visits to clinics, home service for 
needy patients, the Nettie Lasker Convalescent Day Home, a tuberculosis hospital 
in Safed, and an annual subsidy to Peter Schweitzer Hospital in Tiberias. A com- 
plete network of child care facilities, fifty-two welfare stations and occupational 
therapy units, are available regardless of race or creed. When Hadassah’s first train- 
ing school for nurses, the Henrietta Szold School of Nursing, was established in 
1918, the idea of professional training for women in Palestine was totally new, but 
now Hadassah conducts all of this work in the country, as well as beginning the 
Brandeis Vocational Center, the Vocational High School for Girls, and the Youth 
Aliyah movement. 
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WHITELAW, ELAINE, “Women Against Polio,” General Federation Clubwomen, 
December, 1948, pp. 8, 28. 


Women have always been leaders in the fight against polio. Children have been 
the chief patients. This year when the outbreak started in Texas, North Carolina, 
and California, with two and a half times as many cases as in the past five years 
previously registered, the 2800 local chapters of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis was in a critical financial situation. An Epidemic Aid Team, com- 
posed entirely of women and headed by Dr. Jesse Wright, flew to North Carolina 
to assist in eight hospital centers. By October first, 548 nurses were at work in 
epidemic areas and more than 12,000 Polio Emergency Volunteers had been trained 
to assist professionals in the care at the hospital and in follow-up care. 

Dr. Isabel Morgan of Johns Hopkins University reported last July at the First 
International Poliomyelitis Conference in New York on successful immunization of 
monkeys against polio. Her work with Drs. Howe and Bodian shed light on the 
role of antibodies in protection against polio virus. Ten other women scientists have 
been working under March of Dimes research grants in recent years. Need of aid 
continues to increase as there are more polio patients than ever, the cost of polio care 
has risen, and the dollar buys less in service. 


SMITH, HARRISON, “Women are a Fantasy,” Survey Graphic, December, 1948, 
pp. 508-509. 

In Seneca Falls, New York, the American Women’s Declaration of Independence 
was made about a hundred years ago. Almost seventy years later, women won the 
right to vote. They have now secured almost every right they have asked for except 
equal wages and another amendment stating that they have equal rights with men. 
There are a few states where there is discrimination and a few professions difh- 
cult to enter. The author points out that recent literature has pulled the American 
woman to pieces at all ages. In Modern Woman, the Lost Sex, by Dr. Farnham and 
in the attack upon the working woman by Dr. Ralph Banay, the neuroses of wives, 
and oppression of husbands were presented as serious problems. The author points 
out that relations are out of balance because women have been torn out of domestic 
slavery too rapidly to know where they stand. He indicates that though more than 
half of the population is composed of women, they do not use voting strength to 
protect social and economic rights and they demand very little share in management. 


COLLIER, MARY AND JOHN, Jr., “Navajo Farmer,” The Farm Quarterly, Autumn, 
1948, pp. 17-25. 

The Navajo farmer’s wife wears the customary velvet blouse and turquoise and 
silver jewelry made by the craftsmen. She helps with the construction of a new 
hogan and cooks under the smoke hole in the roof made with a chimney of lard 
cans. She helps her husband with the desert farming while her children tend 
sheep, and she worries that they do not get to school. The tasks of the household are 
simple for the children do not have to be dressed, as they do not undress at night, 
and there is little food to cook since flour and sugar are difficult to get. Barter is 
the medium of exchange, and the children must go away to help earn a living for 
the remaining members. 

LUCILLE WALLACE 











ROSS CURRENTS 


“Berlin’s Woman Mayor” by Ruth Weiland. Survey Graphic, 37:400-401, Sep- 

tember, 1948. 

Frau Louise Schroeder, mayor of Berlin, is a much loved and respected public 
servant and is the first woman in Berlin’s history to hold such a post. She is sixty-one 
years old and is noted for her unassuming character, her diplomacy, intelligence, and 
devotion to work. This is a story of her life. 

She was born in Alton, Germany, one of six other children. Her people were of 
proletarian and peasant stock. She was an intelligent girl and from common school 
went to a commercial college. Her father was an active Social Democrat, persecuted 
under Bismarck’s anti-socialist law. As she grew up, Louise studied social and 
political problems and was strongly influenced by the rise of social democracy and 
trade unions in the early part of the century. In 1919, she was elected to the National 
Assembly and, as one of its youngest members, participated in the establishment of 
the Weimar Republic. She was a member of the Reichstag for fourteen years. Her 
special interest was the fate of the working woman, for whom she asked reasonable 
working hours, protection during pregnancy and illness, and adequate wages. In 
1925 a meeting of the Interparliamentary Union took her for a short visit to the 
United States. 

After Hitler became Chancellor, Louise had to appear at the police station twice 
a day, although she lived quietly with her mother. Because of her former activities 
it was difficult for her to find work; however, during the war she was employed 
by a building firm to take care of foreign women workers. During the bombings, 
she lost all her personal belongings. At one time she owned no shoes and only one 
dress and a work apron. One day she was found nearly dead in an air-raid shelter 
where she lay among the rubble after a direct hit. She was revived and, soon after 
the downfall of the Nazi regime, became deputy chairman of the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Social-Democrat Party. In this position she organized and obtained ma- 
terial for sewing centers, schoo! dinners, and youth hostels; she supervised the 
welfare of returning evacuees, the care of the aged and infirm, and the provision of 
emergency hospital accommodations. 

Today Louise Schroeder is chief mayor of Berlin because the Russians have re- 
fused to confirm the elected candidate, a man proposed by the Social Democrats. 
The inhabitants of Berlin are not sad about this no matter what their political 
affiliations, because they recognize her strenuous efforts to improve their living 
conditions. 

She believes that women must take a more vigorous part in public life. In her 
own life—which has successfully blended marriage and political activity—she has 
demonstrated the hope which a woman’s courage and leadership can bring to a 
despairing people. 


“Italian Women in Politics’ by Alice S. Rossi. The China Weekly Review, 
111:62, September 18, 1948. 
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The author sees a growing interest in politics among Italian women. Tradi- 
tionally, their upbringing and environment have kept them out of public life, and 
there is a tendency to scoff at women who take up political careers, s, but now in a 
lesser degree than in the past. The author says: 

“Admittedly, women who take up politics in Italy, as elsewhere, are not, generally 
speaking, the most representative in the country and would seem to be carefully 
chosen for party purposes. Thus, women gifted with personality and brilliant 
minds do not easily find their way into Parliament, lest they become dangerous 
rivals.” 

She points out several exceptions to this generality, one being Bianca Bianchi, a 
young school teacher and right wing Socialist deputy, known as the “blond 
angel” in Parliament, and Carla Garabelli Orlando, who has taken a very active 
part in organizing women’s forums throughout the country. 

There are thirty-nine women in the Italian Parliament: twenty-three of them were 
newly elected, and sixteen of the former Constituent Assembly were re-elected. They 
are representatives, in a great majority, of the two outstanding political parties; viz., 
of the Christian Democrat, or Church party, and of the Popular Front, or Com- 
munist party. The latter are the most numerous in Parliament, as the Communist 
women deputies number twenty-two, the Christian Democrats fifteen, while one 
is of the National Block and one a right wing Socialist. In the late Constituent 
Assembly, women’s representative strength was only twenty-one women deputies, 
nine in each of the two outstanding parties. Hence, obviously, the new Italian 
Parliament has almost doubled the number of its women representatives. 

In the Italian Senate there are four women senators—-one the wife of the Com- 
munist leader, one a Leftist Socialist, one a Socialist, and one president of the 
Women’s Peasant Association, which is of leftist character. 

In the administrative field, to which Italian women were admitted some time 
ago, they have already produced excellent results, revealing marked aptitude and 
competence openly admitted by men. In fact, in the municipal administrations there 
are over 2,000 women serving in various capacities, including five or six women 
mayors. | 

The author says that while it might seem that women’s votes should have been 
cast beyond a doubt in favor of those parties who were making the Marshall Plan 
a part of the platform, the question is not as simple as it seems to an outsider. 
Propagandists of the opposite parties spread doubt as to the purpose of the overseas 
generosity and said that it was buying Italy’s independence. She feels, however, that 
women eventually will bring a new and useful element into the political life of the 
nation. 


“Reporting on Japan’s Women” by Gertrude Penrose. Independent Woman, 
27:322-24, November, 1948. 
Doris Cochrane, a liaison officer for the State Department recently returned from 
a three-month assignment in Japan, reports that Japanese women are eager to 
learn how to assume an active role in the new democratic government of their 
country. She conducted institutes in various key cities and found that women 
traveled all night and were waiting at six in the morning for an eight o'clock 
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meeting, so eager were they to participate. Everywhere, they asked questions for 
hours about the programs of American women’s groups. 

Besides women representatives of Parent Teacher Associations, labor unions, 
agricultural co-operatives, and youth groups, men were also invited and urged to at- 
tend. Miss Cochrane had been informed by Japanese women that one of the 
principal obstacles to the participation of women in public affairs was the traditional 
attitude of Japanese men toward women. She was therefore anxious that the men 
see for themselves the intelligent response the women of their country were making 
to the training in leadership provided by the institutes. 

From the beginning of the occupation, says Miss Cochrane, General MacArthur 
encouraged the women’s emancipation movement, and the Civil Information and 
Education Section set up a program to show the women of Japan how women in 
other countries organize and further their causes by democratic processes. 

Miss Cochrane found much ingenuity, wit, dramatic talent, and general com- 
petency among the women of Japan. Asked whether she thought that Japanese 
women would follow through on the ideas and training she and other Americans 
were seeking to give them, she answered with a positive “‘yes.”’ ““Never,’’ she de- 
clared, “have I met more earnest and energetic follow-uppers. In a period of seven 
weeks following the first of the institutes, the delegates set up six institutes of 
similar character in various parts of the island. Before I left Japan I learned of 
numerous others which had been planned for this fall and winter.” 

She concludes: ‘We women here in free America would do well to take to heart 
the earnestness of Japanese women to understand the principles of democracy and 
put them into practice. I met women in Japan who revealed a practical idealism, 
a devotion to the principles of freedom and democtacy, and a measure of skill in 
putting over their ideas to the masses of the people which we might well envy and 
emulate. These new leaders are tackling the staggering job of teaching democratic 
procedures to masses of women long trained in obedience and submissiveness. I 
believe Japanese women are steadily moving forward in their efforts to free them- 
selves from the bonds of age-old traditions and are making a significant contribution 
to the democratization of their country.” 


“India’s Stateswomen” by Joan V. Bondurant. Independent Woman, 27:282-84, 

October, 1948. 

Joan Bondurant reports in particular on four women leaders of India: Mrs. 
Vijaya Lakeshmi Pandit, Ambassador to Moscow; Mrs. Asaf Ali, an active worker 
for the Socialist group; Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Minister of Health (a cabinet posi- 
tion); and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the first woman governor of an Indian province. 
She also names three or four other women, out of a great number, who have done 
and are doing much for the New India. She says: 

“The All-India Women’s Conference is full of active, able women leaders. The 
Indian Women’s Charter of Rights and Duties, drawn up by the Conference in 
1946, lays the foundation for far-reaching social reform and outlines the funda- 
mental rights of equality before the law for all Indians, irrespective of caste, creed, 
or sex. The charter covers the fields of education, health, work, moral standards, 
property rights, and marriage. It provides that ‘no disability attaches to any citizen 
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by reason of his or her religion, caste, creed, or sex in regard to public employment, 
office of power or honor, and in the exercises of any trade or calling.’ This is the 
charter which India’s leading women are serving to implement.” 

A summary of this article could not give an adequate picture of the background 
and work of each of the four women. Anyone interested should read the article in 
its entirety and also “The Story of India’s Mrs. V. J. Pandit” by Pearl S. Buck in the 
United Nations World for March, 1947. 


“The Development of Soviet Family Law” by G. M. Sverdlov. Soviet Press Transla- 

tions, Vol. 3, No. 16, pp. 490-502, September 15, 1948. 

Of interest to women around the world are the conditions of family life in Russia. 
For lack of space, it is not possible to relate all the changes in laws which are indic- 
ative of development of Soviet experiences, but the basic changes are as follows: 

According to the communists, pre-Revolutionary family legislation was based, 
fundamentally, on the inequality of women, the despotism of the husband and 
father, and the age-old principles of domination and subjugation. The first step of 
the Revolutionists in the Decree of 1917 was to recognize only civil marriages, pro- 
claim the full equality of men and women in the sphere of marriage and the family, 
completely remove the distinction between illegitimate children and children born in 
wedlock, and eliminate the pre-Revolutionary divorce procedure by establishing free 
divorce. 

The question of the rights and obligations of the spouses was worked out in 
greater detail in the Code of 1918. Provisions to the effect that a change in the resi- 
dence of one of the spouses does not create an obligation for the other to follow 
him, that marriage does not make the property of the spouses community property, 
and that the spouses themselves may enter into all proprietary and contractual rela- 
tions permitted by law were introduced into family law for the first time. 

The Decree of 1917 made reference to the obligation of a husband to support his 
wife, if the latter was incapacitated. The Code of 1918 no longer referred to this 
unilateral obligation of the husband toward his wife. It made either one responsible 
in case of need for the other’s. maintenance. It proclaimed the duty of children to be 
to provide for parents as well, of course, as parents for children. In addition to these 
obligations, the Code made brothers and sisters and other relatives liable for mainte- 
nance if such is not available from spouses, parents, or children. 

According to the Code of 1918 no protection was given to the unregistered de 
facto marriage, but in eight years the church’s influence on marriage had been curtailed 
to such an extent that it was thought possible to give some protection to the un- 
registered marriage, which conditions at that time seemed to make desirable. In 
1944, however, registration was again made mandatory. 

The Code of 1926 raised the marriageable age of women from sixteen to eighteen 
years and made a change in property regulations. Now, property belonging to the 
partners prior to entry into marriage remains the separate property of each; but 
property acquired by the partners in the course of marriage is regarded as the com- 
mon property of the partners. The 1926 law also limited the term of payment of 
alimony to one year after dissolution of marriage. 

In 1936 state bonuses for mothers with many children were introduced; and in 
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1944 bonuses were increased in amount and began to be paid after the birth of the 
third child, whereas before it had become payable upon the birth of the seventh. 
State bonuses for unmarried mothers were introduced which were payable upon the 
birth of the first child, and the right of the mother to place the child in a state 
children’s institution entirely at the expense of the Government was established. 
The Decree of 1944, “while by no means introducing the principle of the indis- 
solubility of marriage, leaving the principle of free divorce in force, and allowing 
divorce if serious grounds exist therefor,” introduced certain restraints in order to 
prevent groundless divorces. Whereas divorce in 1926 was accomplished by means 
of registration without court trial, now, according to this article, it is established by 
two stages of court examination (arbitration in a people's court first and then decision 
in a higher court) which involve summoning of witnesses, public trial, and higher 
fees. 
ELSIE JEVONS 

















“ProcRaM NOTES 


Ao as the chapter programs pour in, the emphasis is on education and teachers 
in all parts of the world and educational problems here at home. Among those 
interested in international and foreign problems are the following: 


Zeta Chapter of the University of Washington writes, “We have chosen as our theme “Teachers 
Around the World.’ Virginia Lee Block spoke at our December meeting on this theme. We 
plan to have other speakers, including foreign students on our own campus, who can tell us 
more about the conditions and problems of teaching in other parts of the world. We are also 
sponsoring a project to aid a needy European teacher this year.” 

Indianapolis Alumnz Chapter is devoting its program to such topics as ““My Year as an Exchange 
Teacher in England,” “Education in Japan,” and “War and the Children of Europe—Special 
Project for 1948-1949.” 

Alpha Mu Chapter of the University of New Mexico is discussing under the main theme, “‘Kaleido- 
scope for the Woman in Education,” such vital topics as ““The Woman in Education Looks 
at her World Organization,” ‘The Woman in Education Looks at Foreign Needs,” and “The 
Woman in Education Looks at Conditions at Home and Abroad.” 

Central Missouri Alumne Chapter stressed personal reactions and first-hand information under the 
following titles: ‘“‘Personal Reactions to the New York UNESCO Workshop,” “Personal 
Reactions on Educational Conditions in Southeastern Europe,” “Personal Experiences with 
Socialized Medicine in England and Ireland,” “Foreign Students from the Near East,” and 
“Foreign Students from India.” 

Alpha Chapter of the University of Missouri (which chapter, by the way, has a joint program 
publication with the Central Missouri Alumnz Chapter) has interested itself in “‘Education 
Around the Mediterranean” and “A Trip to Japan with the NEA.” 


All of this study of problems of education in the countries throughout the world 
is most valuable and can contribute definitely to world peace. As Eyo Ita writes 
from Calabar, Nigeria: “We certainly have common problems. The, as yet un- 
recognized, possibilities of a world organization of teachers should be exploited in 
this atomic era when men all over the world are seriously thinking about a world 
government.” 

The chapters above and others are studying just as assiduously problems per- 
taining to education in this country. 

Northern Ohio Alumnz has as its main theme “The Improvement of Teachers as One Factor in 

the Solution of Some of the Problems of Today.” 

Alpha Mu of New Mexico is interested also in the problems of teachers as indicated by its meet- 
ings on “The Woman in Education Looks at Teacher Recruitment’ and “The Woman in 
Education Looks at the Future Teachers of America.” 

Alpha Nu at Buffalo and Northern California Alumnz Chapter have both explored the programs 
for the training of teachers for the handicapped and the education of the handicapped. 

Central Missouri Alumne Chapter discussed the “Present Status of Religious Education in the 
Schools.” 

Indianapolis Alumne Chapter held a panel discussion on “Education and the Need of Giving 
Children a Philosophy for Successful Living.” 


Miss Bertha C. Knemeyer, the JOURNAL Correspondent of Northern California 
Alumnz Chapter, wrote an enthusiastic letter telling of their activities on ‘“Edu- 
cation Through Research.” Because this is the kind of report that imparts the kind 
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of information that makes good reading and makes the published program come 
alive, I quote her letter in full: 


“The program committee, under the effective guidance of Mrs. Veronica Kuhule, was keenly 
aware of the pertinent problems facing us in this world crisis. The committee focused its attention 
on opportunities to broaden our horizons, to deepen our insights, to keep us well informed on educa- 
tional trends, and to translate such knowledge and understandings into intelligent action. Outstanding 
leaders in various fields of activity will share with us the conclusions they have accepted as a result 
of their research work. 

“At our opening luncheon, Dr. Leo Cain of the San Francisco State College discussed ‘The New 
Program for the Training of Teachers for the Handicapped.’ Dr. Cain's analysis of the problem 
brought out how extensive this problem with its far-reaching implications is and how pressing is 
the need for an effective vocational and citizenship program, followed through with job placement. 

“We are indebted to the Public Affairs Committee for the rare privilege of having Dr. Harold H. 
Fisher, Professor of History at Stanford University, as our speaker at the inspiring November meeting. 
Dr. Fisher’s challenging presentation of issues of the atomic age gave us deeper insights into the 
changing, expanding ‘Horizons of Democracy.’ Dr. Fisher's wide experience as Chairman of the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace and of the Hoover Institute; as editorial writer for the 
Washington, D.C. Herald; as news analyst for C. B. S. and N. B. C.; and as the author of many 
books and articles on Russia was reflected in his understanding of significant world trends and their 
inherent far-reaching implications. 

“The chapter decided to continue to support the childhood educational project for the training 
of new nursery school and primary teachers at the demonstration center in Vienna. 

“The carefully planned program centered about the theme, ‘Education Through Research’ is 
challenging our thinking and is functional.” 


Be sure to let us know what the rest of you are doing. Everyone wants to know. 
VERNA WHITE 








FROM COAST TO COAST 


DELTA CHAPTER 


The members of Delta Chapter did a bit of “‘arm-chair globe trotting” at the 
October meeting, when their speakers, Miss Cecelia Boslett, Mrs. Guido Cichinelli, 
Mrs. James Mac Dougall, and Miss Ruth Welty took them to Switzerland, Italy, 
Scotland, and South America. The globe trotting was not for pleasure only but 
contributed to the Chapter’s theme for the year, ‘Facets of Life.” 

Mr. and Mrs. James Liu were guests of the chapter at the November meeting. 
Mr. Liu spoke on “Life of the Present Chinese Educator.” Mr. and Mrs. Liu are 
from Yen Ching University, an American non-denominational protestant university. 
Mr. Liu is teaching Far Eastern History at the University of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. 
Liu is assisting in the sociology department. 

Founders’ Day was celebrated November sixth with a dinner meeting at the 
University Club. Mr. Stanton Belfour, Director of the Pittsburgh Foundation, was 
the speaker. His subject was ‘‘Our Historical Heritage.” The guests for the evening 
were Dr. and Mrs. E. A. Dimmick, Superintendent of Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Dr. and Mrs. A. W. Beattie, Superintendent of Allegheny County Schools, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. E. Teal, President of the Superintendents of Independent Districts, 
Dean and Mrs. H. E. Longenecker, Graduate School, Miss Katherine Foulke, 
founder, and Mrs. Mary Munsch Bergen, president of the Western Pennsylvania 
Alumnz Association. 


BETA CHAPTER 


Pi Lambda Theta, at Syracuse University, has as its themes for 1948-49 “Pupil- 
Teacher Relationships and Intercultural Understanding.” 

At the November meeting, the chapter entertained foreign students in the School 
of Education. Miss Doris Humphries, British exchange teacher, gave an informal 
talk on the British educational system, comparing it with that of the United States. 
It was at this meeting too, that materials were submitted by chapter members to be 
included in a scrapbook of illustrative lecture material for Dean Harry S. Ganders, 
Dean of the School of Education and now exchange professor at the University of 
London. These materials comprised letters written by Syracuse Public School 
children, pictures taken of these children engaged in activity work, and booklets 
and outlines, each chosen to depict some phase of educational practice in the 
United States. 

Mrs. George Brennemen addressed the chapter at the December initiation-dinner 
meeting. Her topic was, “The Parents’ Viewpoint of the Pupil-Teacher Relation- 
ship.” Since Mrs. Brennemen is president of the Syracuse Parent Council, a former 
teacher, and an experienced leader of parent groups, her talk to Pi Lambda Thetans 
was inspiring. She observed that educational procedures must be adjusted so as to 
train for a maturity that can adjust to the life today and that this can be accomplished 
only through home and school working together. 

Dr. Ralph Strebel, Dean of Utica College and former Educational Adviser in 
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Berlin, spoke at the January meeting on life and conditions in the German schools. 
As a project for the year, Beta Chapter plans to send needed supplies to a German 
school. 

One of the features of the program for the year will be a children’s panel discus- 
sion, “Pupil Reactions to the Teacher.” The final meeting will be the Founders’ 
Day Luncheon and installation of officers in May. 


CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNE CHAPTER 


On November eighteenth, Miss Katharine Pease, teacher of psychology at 
Barnard College and national vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta, visited the 
Central Ohio Alumnz Chapter on her tour of inspection. A special meeting was held 
at the Maramor Tea Room, at which time Miss Pease discussed with the members 
the work of the chapter and thanked them for their excellent co-operation. 

In the summer quarter, at Ohio State University, Miss Alma Keeler finished the 
work required in guidance and the course work for a doctor’s degree. She was 
certified by the State of Ohio as a guidance counselor and was made a professional 
member of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 

Miss Chloie McGlinchay was initiation and banquet chairman for the installing, 
at Ohio State University, of Rho chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, a national honorary 
fraternity in business education. She was elected first vice-president and membership 
chairman of this organization. For three weeks in August, the Misses Nelle and 
Dorothy Morris served as consultants in a workshop for teachers of Escambia 
County Florida, at Pensacola, Florida. 

Dr. Gertrude E. Stein, formerly of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, is now 
teaching in the Music Department of Texas Lutheran College, Sequin, Texas. Dr. 
Virginia Sanderson was recently elected state president of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
She is also the president of the Columbus branch of the National League of Ameri- 
can Pen Women. 

Edith Keller's Alma Mater, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, con- 
ferred on her, in June, 1948, the honorary degree of Doctor of Music. Miss Pauline 
Bryant is publicity chairman for the Ohio branch of sponsors of Future Teachers 
of America clubs. Ohio led the nation last year in FTA work. There are at present 
108 FTA clubs in Ohio high schools. 

Mrs. Grace Haber has resumed her teaching in the English Department at Ohio 
State University. As president of the Columbus Chapter of the National Society of 
Arts and Letters, she has been working with committees in planning cash awards 
and cash scholarships for students who show promising talent in art and short-story 
writing. Plans are also under way for the meeting of the national conference in 
Columbus, in April. 

ALPHA CHAPTER 


Officers of Alpha Chapter for the current year are: president, Mary Jane Lang, 
instructor in Commerce Education at the University of Missouri; vice-president, E. 
Fren Green, supervisor of English in the University Laboratory School; secretary, 
Naomi Powell, graduate student in art; and treasurer, Vera Kroencke, instructor in 
English in the University. 
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The first meeting of the year was a Sunday afternoon tea at Read Hall, for 
the freshmen and the transfer women students of the College of Education. Fall 
initiation and the annual Founders’ Day Banquet were held in November, 
with Dr. Hardin B. Craig, visiting professor of English in the University, as 
speaker. 

Miss Catherine P. Clarke of St. Louis, national vice-president, was an official 
visitor of the Central Missouri Alumnz and Alpha Chapters, November fifteenth 
and sixteenth. Miss Clarke attended and participated in the fall initiation and the 
Founders’ Day Banquet. 

Dr. Marjorie Carpenter of Stephens College gave the Christmas message to our 
group. Miss Carpenter spent the past summer in the Mediterranean area and based 
her message on the status and the nature of educational conditions, especially of 
Greece, following the War. 

Miss Mary Jane Lang and Dr. Nettie-Alice Doolittle attended the area committee 
meeting with the Kansas City alumnz Chapter and with Miss Clarke, in Kansas 
City, Wednesday, November third while the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
was in session. Plans were made for an early spring area meeting of the chapters of 
the central region. Members of Alpha Chapter were happy to attend the biennial 
breakfast held in Kansas City during the Missouri State Teachers’ Convention. The 
Kansas City Alumnz Chapter was hostess. 

Dr. Lois Knowles, of the College of Education faculty and Laboratory School, 
has been elected president of the Missouri Classroom Teachers, a division of the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 

Leaves of absence for the present academic school year have been granted to Miss 
Fern Staggs of the Home Economic staff to continue advanced graduate study at the 
Iowa State College and to Dr. Caroline Hartwig of the University Laboratory School 
staff to spend the year in Tokyo, Japan, teaching social studies in the American high 
schools to children of the military and the civilian personnel. 

Miss Dorothy Price, of Owensville, Missouri, was awarded the Alpha scholarship 
for the current year. Miss Price is a major in commercial education, an assistant in 
that department, a member of many honorary organizations on the campus, and a 
student leader. 

A joint meeting with Phi Delta Kappa and Sigma Pi Alpha Chapter of the Future 
Teachers of America was held early in January. Seniors and graduate students in 
the College of Education were guests. Dean L. G. Townsend spoke. 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs sends her greetings to her many friends. She appre- 
ciates the many, many messages received on her birthday in June. As she expressed 
it, ‘I got a bushel of cards.” 


SAN JOSE ALUMNZ CHAPTER 


Mrs. Dorothy Kimberlin spoke at the October meeting on her experiences as an 
exchange teacher in England. The speaker in November was Mr. Roland Roberts, 
principal of San Jose Evening High School and executive officer of the Adult Edu- 
cation Department. The topic of Mr. Roberts’ talk was “The Costs of the Cold 
War.” 
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CHICAGO ALUMNA CHAPTER 

On November twenty-fourth, the executive committee had a dinner meeting at the 
Normandy House with Miss Katherine Pease, national vice-president. This was an 
official chapter visit. Miss Pease was enthusiastic in her praise of the fine spirit and 
the initiative of the chapter. We hope she will come again when she can attend a 
general meeting and everyone can share her charm and friendliness. 

In her report of the visit, Miss Pease writes: “I would like to tell you again what 
a very splendid evening I spent with the officers of Chicago Alumnz. The number 
of active committees allowing for wide participation of many members in chapter 
affairs is an example from which many chapters can well profit. I have taken the 
liberty of using this fact in my talks with some of the other chapters. In your pro- 
gram you are utilizing the rich resources of the Chicago area, and you seem further 
to be using the wide and varied talents of your chapter personnel. Your many mem- 
bers are acutely aware of the place the individual Pi Lambda Thetan can take in 
increasing the prestige of the teaching profession.” 

Fortunate and proud, indeed, are we to have the constant inspiration and help 
of one of the national officers, Kathryn Steinmetz, who is a member of our own 
group. 

We have not been idle during 1948. Our chapter has been increased and strength- 
ened by thirty members. We are now a group of 130 individuals, one of the 
largest alumnz chapters in the United States. Surely we may look forward to an 
eminently successful new year. 

On Sunday, November twenty-eighth, Alpha Zeta, Lambda, and the Chicago 
Alumne chapters gave a tea in honor of the national board members who had met 
at the Moraine Hotel during the Thanksgiving holidays. The tea took place in the 
club room at the Art Institute. It was attended by all of the national officers and by 
Dr. Helen Walker, corisultant. 

Chicago Alumnz were guests of the Lambda Chapter for the Founders’ Day 
meeting. Dr. Hilda Taba gave a dynamic talk on inter-group relations. This splen- 
did meeting was well attended by members from the three local chapters. 

The influence of our members in guiding capable young people to enter the teach- 
ing profession is felt throughout Chicago-land. A bibliography on teacher recruit- 
ment and selection has been compiled by Opal Robinson and her committee and 
has been sent to chapter members. 


RHO CHAPTER 

1949 is the Silver Jubilee Year for Rho Chapter. At the November meeting, the 
main speaker, Miss Gladys Poole, revived memories of her sponsorship of Rho at 
the installation ceremony in 1924. Past presidents attending the meeting were Dr. 
Alice Crow, Miss Ruth Fitzell, Dr. Julia Harney, Dr. Rosemary Mullin, Miss Mary 
Stone, Dr. Laura Terry Tyler, and Dr. Martha Youngs. 

Commemorating the event, the Rho Journal will be an anniversary issue, the 
theme dealing with significant trends in modern education since 1924, especially in 
fields of early childhood education, junior high school, high school, education for 
the atypical child, advances in teacher training, intercultural education, and re- 
leased-time programs. 
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Several members have produced textbooks for publication. Alice Griswold is 
co-author with Albert Hooper of a text, A Modern Course in Trigonometry, de- 
signed for high school and college use. Dr. Anna Curtis Chandler and Irene F. 
Cypher are authors of Audio-Visual Techniques. Dr. Alice Crow and her husband, 
Dr. Lester Crow, are co-authors of Education Psychology. 

Dr. Helen Warrin is producing a motion picture series on science, known as 
Step by Step in Science Series, 16 mm. sound film. The first of the series, ‘Air all 
Around Us,” is designed for intermediate grades. Each film is to be accompanied by 
a film strip and manual. 

Felicia Salandra had an article titled “One World in Newark” in the May; 1948 
issue of the Altrusan Magazine. 


ALPHA ETA CHAPTER 


The fall season was an enjoyable one for the Pi Lambda Thetans at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. November brought us a vicarious trip to Europe. 
Under the guidance of one of our own members, we visited England, France, Hol- 
land, Germany, and Switzerland. Elizabeth Kilroe, who traveled alone through these 
countries last summer, gave a vivid description of her adventures. Her fascinating 
recital, sparkling with amusing anecdotes, was highlighted by her beautiful, colored 
photographs. Betty’s account of her experiences gave us a clearer picture of the 
people of Europe and their present attitude toward the Americans than we had had 
before. 

The chapter celebrated the Christmas season with a most unusual and entertaining 
program featuring the Haydn Harp Duo, Kenneth and Gladys Custance, who played 
little-known melodies as well as the traditional Christmas carols on genuine Celtic 
harps. Following the program, the Christmas pudding was lighted and served with 
coffee to the members and their guests. 


ALPHA OMICRON CHAPTER 


Most of the members of Alpha Omicron Chapter at Colorado State College of 
Education returned to the campus for the opening of winter quarter in the midst of 
a blizzard. Some were delayed in getting back for a week. 

With the opening of the new quarter, the chapter has many interesting times 
ahead and is ignoring the weather. The year, so far, has been very successful. The 
general discussion topic for the year is ‘Developing Appreciation in Teachers.” 

In October a member of the music faculty, Miss Rita Hutcherson, discussed ‘‘Ap- 
preciation of Music.’ November meetings were given over to electing and initiating 
new members. Nineteen initiates were welcomed. Following initiation, a coffee was 
held in the faculty club and a founders’ day program was presented. Special guest 
for the occasion was Miss Katherine Clarke who visited several of the chapters in 
the region. 

Phi Delta Kappa met with the chapter for a joint meeting in December. Mrs. 
William Wrinkle spoke on her impressions of Germany where she lived for a time. 

LaurA McADAMs 











Women IN THE NEWS 


WOMEN OF THE YEAR— 


Dr. Helen Brooke Taussig, associate professor of pediatrics at Johns Hopkins 
University, was voted outstanding woman in science for 1948 by editors of Associ- 
ated Press newspapers because of her sensational work in “blue baby” operations. 

To ‘Miss Mabel Studebaker, biology teacher at Strong-Vincent High School in 
Erie, Pennsylvania, went honor as the outstanding woman in education. She was 
elected president of the National Education Association at that organization’s con- 
vention in Cleveland, Ohio, in July. 

Mrs. Fanny Blankers-Koen of The Netherlands, who won four gold medals for 
track events at the 1948 Olympic games, was voted outstanding woman in sports. 
The mother of two children amazed the sports world with her performance. 

Honors for outstanding public service went again to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt for 
her work with United Nations. 


WOMEN IN Po.itics— 


Senator Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, the first woman ever to win election to 
the United States Senate on her own merit, was voted woman of the year. She is the 
first Republican woman ever to be elected to the Senate. She was first elected to 
Congress in 1940 to fill the unexpired term of her husband, the late Representative 
Clyde Smith. 

Eight other woman were successful from among more than fifteen candidates for 
Congress. Four of them are Republicans and four are Democrats. All of the Con- 
gresswomen-elect also boast careers as home makers, and six were incumbent in 
Congress. 

Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, Massachusetts, will begin her thirteenth consecutive 
term in the House. Since introducing legislation to create WAC before Pearl Harbor, 
she has fought for each piece of WAC legislation, including the act authorizing a 
permanent women’s component in the armed forces. 

Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, of Ohio, has been a member of the House for eight 
years. Her legislative efforts have centered mainly on problems of public health, 
particularly those concerned with the nursing profession. 

Mrs. Katherine St. George, of the Twenty-Ninth New York District, is starting 
her second term in the House. Before coming to Congress, she was active in public 
affairs of her community. She served as president of the Board of Education. 

Mrs. Cecil M. Harden, of the Sixth Indiana District, was her party’s delegate at 
large from that state to the Republican national convention. She won nomination 
over several men opponents and is begining her work in the House. 

Democratic Congresswomen elected included two incumbents, one returning 
after an absence of two years and a newcomer who has served in the legislature in 
Utah and who is in her third term of six years as police judge in Salt Lake City. 

Mrs. Mary T. Norton, of New Jersey’s Thirteenth District, is dean of women in 
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Congress. She is beginning her twenty-fourth year in the House and was the first 
Democratic woman elected to Congress. 

Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas, California, is starting her third term in the House. 
Her interests are in the fields of civil liberties, labor legislation, rising living costs, 
and world cooperation, including control of the atom bomb. In 1946, she was 
appointed alternate delegate to the United Nations General Assembly. 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, of Connecticut, who served in the House from 
1944 to 1946 and was defeated for reelection, has again been elected to represent 
the Second District. She was for many years professor of economics at Connecticut 
College, and has served as Secretary of State for Connecticut. She has recently con- 
ferred with Military Government in Germany relative to formulation of policies and 
programs designed to develop adult leadership among organized groups of German 
women. 

Judge Reva Beck Bosone, newly-elected Representative from the Second District, 
is the first and only woman who has ever occupied a police bench in Salt Lake City. 
When elected to Congress, Judge Bosone was serving her third term of six years. 

MINERVA GRIFFIS 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE INSTITUTE 
ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


The second session of the Mount Holyoke College Institute on the United 
Nations will be held from June twenty-sixth through July twenty-third, 1949. 
The Institute will again provide men and women concerned with world affairs 
with an opportunity for study and discussion in small groups with United 
Nations leaders, officials of the United States and foreign governments, and 
other specialists in international affairs. Practical problems in fostering inter- 
national understanding on the community level will be considered. . . . 

Inaugurated last summer under the sponsorship of Mount Holyoke College, 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and twenty-three other spon- 
sors including individuals and five New England colleges, Amherst, Brown, 
Smith, Wellesley, and Williams, the Institute is open to men and women able 
to make a direct contribution to international understanding in their communi- 
ties... . A limit of one hundred members has been set for each of the four weeks 
in order to permit a high degree of individual participation. Members will be ac- 
cepted from anywhere in the United States and from foreign countries. 

Fees for the four-week session are $225, which includes $85 for tuition and 
$140 for board and room. For a single week, the charges are $25 for tuition 
and $35 for board and room. A limited number of scholarships are available. 
Applications for admission and scholarships should be made immediately, for 
they will be considered in the order in which they are received. 

Address all communications to Mary J. Levy, Executive Secretary, Mount 
Holyoke College Institute on the United Nations, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
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BERNICE BAXTER 


Dr. Baxter is on leave at present from the public schools of Oakland, California. 
During the past five years she has been associated with educational developments at 
national and international levels. She served for two years as National President of 
the Camp Fire Girls. In March, 1947, Dr. Baxter was invited by the United States 
Military Government for Germany to serve as Educational Consultant. She was a 
delegate to the Woman’s World Fellowship, International Assembly of Women, in 
Paris, September 28-October 1, 1947. She has traveled through France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, Belgium, and England, has visited 
Cultural Affairs Divisions of United States Embassies in the countries listed, and 
consulted with social and educational leaders of the countries visited. She was in- 
vited to serve as Director of Preliminary Planning for the 1950 White House Con- 
ference on Children, by the United States Children’s Bureau, in March, 1948. She 
is now acting as Director of Planning for the 1950 White House Conference on 
Children. Dr. Baxter has engaged in extensive correspondence with educational 
leaders in European countries and has maintained continuing contact with persons 
who are associated with women’s education for social participation both in Europe 
and in Asia. 





ANNE FRANCIS 


Anne Francis (Mrs. John Bird), was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. She at- 
tended The Agnes Irwin School and Bryn Mawr College. She was married in 1928; 
her husband, formerly editor of the Winnipeg Tribune, is now chairman of the 
Southam News Services and head of the Ottawa, London, and Washington Bureaus 
for the six Southam papers. Mrs. Bird moved to Canada in 1931 after living in New 
York and Washington. She lectured on international affairs in Montreal from 1931 
to 1937; she also contributed book reviews to The Saturday Review of Literature and 
various Canadian publications. In 1937, she moved to Winnipeg. She was educa- 
tion chairman, Winnipeg Junior League, and was publicity chairman for Central 
Volunteer Bureau during the war. She wrote weekly columns on war work for local 
newspapers and broadcasted twice a week. She was president of the Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs (Winnipeg Women’s Branch). Mrs. Bird attended 
summer schools of Williamstown Institute of International Affairs for several years 
and attended the Canton Conference on Canadian-American Relations. She moved to 
Ottawa in 1946. In 1947-1948, she had a daily three-minute broadcast commentary 
on the news for three months of the year on national network of C.B.C.; she also 
made broadcasts on short wave to England. She is Councillor on Economic position 
of women for C.B.C. and is a member of the Ottawa Women’s Branch, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs and the Canadian Women’s Press Club. She was 
sent to Lake Success in 1948 by C.B.C. to cover the Commission on the Status of 
Women. 
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CLARA MAY POST 


Clara May Post is president of the Los Angeles Alumnz of Pi Lambda Theta. She 
received her M.A. degree at the University of Southern California and has studied 
at the University of Madrid in Spain. Since 1928, she has been associated with the 
Burbank City Schools, Burbank, California, as a Speech Correctionist. In that ca- 
pacity she has been of service, not only to hundreds of students whose educational 
possibilities have been strengthened because of her help, but to teachers and to 
parents as well. In addition to her other duties, she has conducted classes in lip 
reading for adults. At present, she maintains her own private studio of speech. 

Miss Post has traveled widely in Europe, in China, in Japan and in Central 
America, Yucatan, and Mexico. Her great interest in Guatemala has prompted her 
to organize and to conduct parties to central America and Mexico. Many groups have 
had the opportunity to hear her lecture on the interesting phases of her travels. 


TSUTOMU TOM HIRAGA 


Tsutomu Tom Hiraga was born in Japan where he received his early education. 
He attended Saint Paul’s University (Rikkio University) 1937-1942 where he 
majored in economics. During 1942 to 1945 he served Japan as a Navy Reserve 
Officer. In 1946 and 1947 he was Director of an Orphanage for Boys and in 1947 
and 1948 he became assistant in the Headquarters of the United States 8th Army 
Military Government Welfare Division. At present he is in the Graduate School of 
Applied Social Science at Western Reserve University in Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDNA WANG SHIH 


Mrs. Edna Wang Shih is from an old family in Foochow, Fookien, China. She 
received her schooling in Peiping, the old China’s Capital; her chief interest is 
education, which was her major while in college. Mrs. Shih received her B.A. from 
Yenching University, Peiping; she did graduate work at University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. She taught for a number of years after graduation and is 
now a housewife, studying the financial sources of public school systems in the dif- 
ferent states of the United States. 


WHANG KYUNG (EVELYN) KOH 


Whang Kyung Koh was born on March 6, 1909. She is a graduate of Kyunggi 
Girls High School (1924); Doshisha Womens College, Kyoto, Japan (1928); Law 
Department of Doshisha University with a Law Degree (1931); University of 
Michigan, Department of Economics with a M.A. degree (1933); and University 
of Michigan with a Ph.D. in Sociology (1937). 

From 1935 to 1944 she served on the faculty of Ewha College as professor of 
Economics and Sociology and as head of Home Economics Department. She founded 
the CHA-MAI-WON (Social Welfare Work Institute) in 1937, and has been its 
director to the present time. 

Whang Kyung Koh served as principal of Kyunggi Girls High School from 1945 
to 1946. She was a member of the National Committee of Educational Planning in 
Korea and was sent to the United States Department as Korean Education Commis- 
sion from March 1946 to August 1946. During 1946 and 1947, she was lecturer in 
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Sociology at the Seoul National University. As one of three Korean Delegates, she 
attended the Asian Relation Conference at New Delhi, India in March 1947. Since 
her appointment by the United States Army Military Government in September, 
1946, she has been the Chief of Women’s Bureau, Department of Health and Wel- 
fare. 


ASMA FAHMY 


Asma Fahmy lived through the period during which there was considerable 
change in the position of women in Egypt. As a child she was awakened to the 
meaning of nationalism and liberty by the thunder of the Revolution of Independ- 
ence in 1919. She was interested in all movements that followed the revolution but 
she was especially interested in the feminist movement. Before 1928, there was no 
education higher than the secondary for girls. The first secondary school for girls 
was founded by the government in 1920. Asma Fahmy was one of the first Egyp- 
tian gitls to go to this school. When she finished her secondary education, she went 
to England to finish her education for women in Egypt were not yet admitted to the 
University. She took her B.A. degree in history from London University. Three 
years later she returned to England to study education. She earned an M.A. in edu- 
cation and returned to Egypt to work at the Institute of Education as lecturer in edu- 
cation. After eleven years of service at the Institute, she was promoted to the post 
of Director of the Institute. It is considered the highest place for training teachers 
for all levels of schooling in Egypt. She visited America last year for five months. 


SUZANNE COMHAIRE-SYLVAIN 


Mrs. Comhaire was born in Port-au-Prince (Republic of Haiti) of Haitian 
parents. She attended elementary school in Port-au-Prince; received her secondary 
education in Paris; and attended universities in Paris, London, New York, and Ox- 
ford. She received her Doctor degree from the Sorbonne (Faculté des Lettres) in 
1937. She pursued special study of educational problems in Paris, 1934-1935, at 
the Institute of Psychology, Section of Pedagogy (Sorbonne) and at the Laboratory 
of Child Bio-Psychology. Later she studied in New York, 1942-1943, at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She taught, as a part-time secondary school teacher, 
in Port-au-Prince, 1933-1935; she lectured in French Philology at Ecole de Lettres, 
1937-1939; she was school supervisor for the elementary schools of the Port-au- 
Prince district, 1939-1942; and she lectured in Linguistics at the Institute of Eth- 
nology, 1942. As a social anthropologist, Suzanne Comhaire carried out various 
researches on acculturation in Haiti, Belgian Congo, and Nigeria. She married Jean 
Comhaire, a Belgian research worker in Law and Government in 1936. 


DORIS H. PLATT 


Dr. Doris Platt received her B.A. degree from Beloit College in 1935, her M.A. 
degree from University of Wisconsin in 1944, and her Ph.D. from University of 
Wisconsin in 1947. She was advertising writer on the Chicago Daily News during 
1935-1937. She taught French and English in the Mooseheart High School, Moose- 
heart, Illinois, 1937-1941, and in the Freeport High School, Freeport, Illinois, 1941- 
1944, Dr. Platt was graduate assistant in English at the University of Wisconsin, 
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1944-1947, and an instructor, 1947-1948. She has traveled in France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, England, Scotland, Bermuda, Hawaii, Mexico, and 
Canada. She has had publications in American Baby, September, 1945, and Badger 
History, November, December, January, 1948-1949. She is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Sigma Iota, Phi Delta Gamma, and Pi Lambda Theta. At present, Dr. 
Platt is Assistant Supervisor of School Services, Wisconsin Historical Society. 


HELENE HANSEN 


A biographical sketch of Helene Hansen appeared in the December, 1948, issue, 
Volume XXVII, No. 2, page 123, of the Pi Lambda Theta JOURNAL. 


MARY EVELYN BUICE 


Mary Evelyn Buice, a member of Psi Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, has had a 
varied teaching experience in rural elementary schools, junior and senior high 
schools, a junior college, a state supported woman's college, and one of the largest 
state universities in the United States. 

She was graduated from North Texas State Teachers College in 1931 with a major 
in Spanish. Later, she majored in physical education and received a Master's degree in 
that field. 

Miss Buice is working on her Doctor’s dissertation and is teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Before coming to the University of Texas, she was an assistant professor 
of physical education in the Mississippi State College for Women. 

Miss Buice is an active member of AAUW, NEA, AAUP, and of other pro- 
fessional associations for health, physical education, and recreation. She is also a 
member of Kappa Delta Pi. 





! 


When I say that I know women, I mean that I know that I don’t know them. 
Every single woman I ever knew is a puzzle to me, as I have no doubt she is to 
herself, 

WILLIAM M. THACKERAY 
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